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DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


is also published monthly in SPANISH, making twenty-four issues in the two lan- 
guages per year. 

The attention of every reader of the paper is particularly directed to the 
BUYER’S GUIDE on pages 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 138 and 14 and to the ALPHABET- 
ICAL INDEX of Advertisers on page 15 At the present time buyers in 
every part of the world are no doubt interested in establishing new connections for 
the purchase of lines cut off by the Kuropean war and it is recommended that this 
Buyer’s Guide be retained for reference as it contains a classified list of several hun- 
dred articles, together with the names of manufacturers or ~~ from whom they 
may be obtained. 

Correspondence regarding any topic of international trade interest is invited from 
veaders of the Review and contributions on such subjects, if available for publication, 
will be paid for at space rates. Photographs of commercial scenes will be purchased, 
if suitable for reproduction. Manuscripts and photographs not used will be returned 
promptly if postage is sent for that purpose. 
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The U. 8S. cruiser Maryland, in the harbor at Portland, Oregon 
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Courtesy Savannah Board of Trade 


Seventeen steamers, loading with 170,000 bales of cotton, at Savannah, Georgia, are shown in this illustration, which is from a photo- 


graph taken in February. 


Savannah is one cf the most important cotton shipping ports 





THE WORLD’S SHIPPING IN WAR TIME 


The Swiftly Changing Conditions in the Maritime 
Industry that Send Freight Rates Up and Down 


Novag varying conditions that for the last two years have 
dominated the maritime industry of the world and 
those that are the features of the present situation are 
so unprecedented that a brief statement of them and some 
explanation of their causes should be of interest to every- 
one concerned with international trade. 

In 1913 the most ships ever launched in a single year 
were added to the mercantile navies of the globe—3,890 
vessels, aggregating 3,984,556 tons. In 1914 the output 
—by far the greater part of it being during the first 
seven months—was 3,153 vessels, totalling 3,471,937 
tons. In each of these years Great Britain built a little 
more than 51 per cent. Germany came next with a total 
of 417 vessels of 645,953 tons in 1913, and 184 ships 
amounting to 505,719 tons in 1914. In the former year, 
Germany’s production was more than 33 per cent. of the 
world’s total outside the British shipyards, and in the 
latter, almost 30 per cent. Next came Holland, the United 
States, France, Japan, etc. The foregoing figures are 
from the Glasgow Herald. 

Just before the European war broke out, the shipbuild- 
ing industry was passing through a period of great un- 
certainty. There seemed to be every indication that the 
supply of ships was considerably in excess of the demand, 
and that it would take some time for the requirements 
of the ocean carrying trade to increase so that a fair 
balance might be re-established. The year 1914 opened 
with a considerable slump in ocean freight rates, and 
continued from one low level to another during the early 
summer. By the end of June the outlook was so gloomy 
that many British owners were glad to get time chartering 


The recent unprecedented conditions in the maritime industry have brought sailing ships 
again upon the ocean highways where they have not been seen for years 


for one or two years on a basis that left them a very small 
margin of profit. At this low ebb in business a number 
of steamers were contracted for autumn loading for grain 
from Montreal and United States Atlantic and Gulf ports 
at lower figures than had ruled for many years. 

The situation became even worse for a time after the 
outbreak of the war. During August practically all chart- 
ering was suspended, and a great many of the charters 
that had been previously entered into had to be re- 
arranged or cancelled owing to financial reasons and the 
difficulties of international exchange. These conditions 
obtained more or less during September and the most of 
October. Then the demand for tonnage began to improve. 
In November and December the ocean freight rates com- 
menced to rise. Since then, especially in the trans- 
Atlantic and some of the long voyage business, they have . 
moved upward, sometimes with extraordinary rapidity, 
advancing to levels never attained before. 

Not one, but several influences have brought about the 
unprecedentedly high 
rates now prevailing 
nearly everywhere in 
the world. First in 
importance is the re- 
duction in the num- 
ber of vessels avail- 
able, caused by the 
employment by the 
British Government 
cof many steamers 
for its own purposes 





Photo by Edwin Levick 
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The largest cargo of lumber ever floated—6,012,000 feet—was carried 
by the S. 8. Algoa, from Portland, Oregon, to Australia 


and their consequent withdrawal from the freight market. 
Second, there is the internment of practically the whole of 
the German and Austrian mercantile fleets and the destruc- 
tion of ships in the progress of the war. Third, the con- 
gestion at certain ports, due to a shortage of labor, and the 
consequent delays which must, of course, be taken into ac- 
count by shipowners when fixing rates. Fourth, the war 
risk insurance. Fifth, the increased cost of labor for load- 
ing, unloading and navigating. 

The enormous number of transports required by the 
British Government for the movement of many thousands 
of men from India, Canada, South Africa, Australasia 
and other places on the outposts of the Empire to the 
European fighting line has seriously depleted the com- 
mercial fleets under that flag, and this reduction is likely 
to continue as long as the war lasts. It is said that there 
is not a single British steamship line of any magnitude 
that is operating its former service, carrying the usual 
number of passengers or transporting the volume of 
freight that it was accustomed to a year or so before the 
war began. How considerable has been the disorganiza- 
tion arising from this cause may be estimated from a para- 
graph in a recent report of the Peninsular & Oriental 
Company. The directors say: 

“Immediately war was declared, the Admiralty proceeded not to 
charter, but to commandeer the services of nearly half the com- 
pany’s fleet, or upwards of 200,000 tons, some as armed cruisers. 
others as hospital ships, and the rest as transports. No rates of 


charter money have been fixed for these vessels, and small pay- 
ments on account have so far been received. The eventual settle- 
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In quantity and value this ship’s cargo of flour for the destitute 
Belgians is the greatest ever known—1}4,156,000 lbs., worth $550,000 


ment of rates will be a matter for arbitration, unless the Admiralty 
and the company can agree beforeband in regard to same.” 


The P. & O. is, of course, but one of the great steamship 
lines which find themselves able to perform only a part of 
their customary function of carrying goods and pas- 
sengers from one part of the world to another. Many 
great British steamship organizations are in a similar 
position. For example, the British India Company, which 
is controlled by the P. & O., has also had a large share of 
its fleet taken up by the Admiralty. Most of the large 
and finely appointed steamers of the Canadian Pacific 
Company are now in the service of the British Govern- 
ment. The lines engaged in the South American trade, 
from the United Kingdom and American ports, have, how- 
ever, been drawn upon less heavily in this respect. 

Speaking of the various influences and their proportion- 
ate effect on the situation, The British Trade Journal of 
February lst says: 


“Though many examples of high freights could be quoted, it 
will be sufficient for our purpose to mention the South American 
market, where a few days ago 65s. was paid for tonnage for heavy 
grain early February loading from Bahia Blanca to the United 
Kingdom. In order to obtain the advantage of these high rates 
now current from the Plate owners have arranged to shift tonnage 
in ballast from New Zealand, Australia, India and Japan, and that 
notwithstanding the high rates quoted for outward tonnage from 
this side also. 


“The congestion at the docks is very marked at some ports, not 
only in this country, but abroad also; and in the case of London and 
Liverpool vessels, which in normal times would be discharged in 
about a week, are not unloaded now in less than five or six weeks. 

“It was inevitable that this increase in the cost of ocean trans- 


At all the great cotton shipping ports of the United States thousands of bales of this staple are being shipped abroad. The lus- 


tration shows a typical ecene at Charleston, South Carolina 
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Courtesy Savannah Board of Trade 


Acres of naval stores loading for export at Savannah are shown ip this illustration. The production of turpentine, rosin, pitch and 
tar in the southern United States has reached enormous proportions 


port should affect prices; and added to the other causes already 
prevailing the enhanced cost of food is so marked that the Gov- 
ernment. has been compelled to appoint a committee of investiga- 
tion which may possibly recommend some action being taken toward 
fixing rates and towards relieving the shortage of labor at the docks 
so far as these affect the cost of food. Up to now the foodstuffs 
mainly affected are cereals, and already the increased cost of rice 
from freight alone amounts to 1s. 3d. per cwt. In the case of 
wheat it has been noted that 65s. has been paid for freight from 
Argentina, compared with former rates, at one time as low as 
12s. 6d. 

“The scarcity of labor causes great delay in discharging and 
loading ships, so that the shipowner finds his profits somewhat 
discounted by the loss of time incurred by waiting for his turn 
before he can avail himself of the sparse relays of labor available. 
The labor question has given rise to considerable controversy. The 
congestion in the port of London, and indeed in other ports, is 
undoubted, and while some authorities attribute the trouble in 
part to the lack of labor, the dock laborers, through their union, 
deny that this is the case. 

“The Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association has issued a re- 
port on the oversea trade of the United Kingdom with special 
reference to the present congestion at the ports. The monthly 
volume of imports has since the beginning of August last fallen 
by 21 per cent. compared with the corresponding months of 1913. 
The shipping tonnage carrying the imports has decreased by 29 
per cent. In Liverpool the volume of imports has fallen by 5 
per cent. and of exports by 20 per cent., while the shipping tonnage 
entered and cleared has decreased by 3 per cent. inwards and by 
12 per cent. outwards. 

“An examination of the oversea trade of other nations shows 
a very similar position. There have been withdrawn the ships of 
Germany, Austria and Hungary, which represent about 14 per 
cent. of the world’s shipping. On the other hand, the oversea 
trade of those countries and of Belgium (which together represented 
in normal times about 22 per cent. of the trade of the world) has 


vanished, and the trade of the Baltic and of the Black Sea has 
almost ceased to exist. The trade of some of the neutral coun- 
tries has increased, but it is probable that the oversea trade of the 
world bas suffered not less than the oversea trade of the United 
Kingdom, that is, to the extent of about 30 per cent. The number 
of British vessels available for oversea trade has been seriously 
diminished by the requirements of the Admiralty, who have taken 
up about 25 per cent. of the ships. If the block in the ports can- 
not be removed, freights and prices must go on rising.” 

According to information received by cable from United 
States Consuls, the American Department of Commerce 
stated that the conditions at the European ports named, 
as of February 16, was as follows: “Nantes, no delay or 
congestion. Havre, three to four weeks delay in unload- 
ing, situation growing worse since February 1. Rouen, 
conditions greatly improved; vessels discharging and 
clearing in five to six days, about double normal time. Bor- 
deaux, one to two weeks delay above normal, varying ac- 
cording to merchandise; little delay of official supplies; 
general merchandise discharged at average rate 450 tons 
per day; coal, 400 to 500 tons daily; 24 ships of coal now 
waiting turn. to discharge. Marseilles, general conditions 
fairly satisfactory, about 60 per cent. normal loading and 
discharging facilities.” 

Unofficial reports from Genoa indicate that the con- 
gestion at that port is clearing up, owing to the vigorous 
efforts of the local officials. The supply of railway cars 
has been increased and the lack of lighters remedied. 
Ordinary cargo steamers, it is stated, may now expect 
reasonable despatch, whereas, but a month ago, only liners 


The American liner, St. Paul, is here shown leaving New York for England. So that a hostile submarine may not mistake her for a 


vessel belonging to a belligerent, her identity is conspicuously lettered on her sides 
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could avoid lengthy detention. The quays were so en- 
cumbered that cargo steamers awaiting turn of berth. had 
to be sent to roadsteads some ten miles away. The move- 
ment of goods to Switzerland was almost entirely sus- 
pended during the first days of January, and some 
steamers that had arrived at Genoa with grain for the 
Swiss Government had to be diverted to Marseilles. Much 
of the congestion at Genoa has been due to the presence of 
interned German and Austrian steamers, and a movement 
is afoot to send these vessels to the Gulf of Spezia, where 
they will be out of the way. 

At other important ports, such as those in the Western 
Hemisphere, and those of Asia and Australia, such acute 
delays have not manifested themselves. In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other great maritime centers of 
the United States there is no shortage of labor, but the 
supply of tonnage has been inadequate to meet the de- 
mands for the transportation of grain and cotton 
especially. 

In consequence of the conditions that have been out- 
lined, the advance in ocean freight rates has been prac- 
tically worldwide. It has been the subject of governmental 
inquiry in practically every important maritime country. 
Owing to the continual fluctuations in these rates, it is 
impracticable to give more than a few typical instances of 
advances in widely separated parts of the globe. The 
Cape Town (South Africa) Chamber of Commerce, for 
example, reported in December that the rate on oats to 
Mauritius was 24s. 6d. for 2,000 pounds, as compared 





The forest of masts and bowsprits, missing for many vears, 1% once 
more a feature of the East River docks, at New York City 


with 15s. 9d. formerly, an increase of more than 60 per 
cent. The rate on bran to Mauritius was 31s. 6d. for 2,000 
pounds, which represented a still greater rate of increase. 

Last spring and early summer, according to the Glasgow 
Herald, a great many steamers were fixed for autumn 
loading for grain from Montreal and the United States 
to ports in the United Kingdom on the basis of 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 4%d. Full cargo grain chartering was active the last 
week of February, 1915, at the following rates: From the 
Northern range Atlantic ports on the American coast, for 
oats, to Dublin, Avonmouth and London, 6s.; to French 
Atlantic ports, 6s. 10%2d.; to Marseilles, 8s.; to West Italy, 
&s. 3d.; and for heavy grain about 9s. 9d. to Marseilles; 
and to West Italy, 10s. 3d. to 10s. 9d. 

Cotton charters in the last week of February were 
reported as follows: Savannah to Barcelona or Genoa, 
137s. 6d.; Savannah to Liverpool, 122s. 6d.; Galveston to 
Havre, 125s. In the first week of January some of the 
figures were as‘follows: Savannah to Liverpool or Man- 
chester, 80s.; Gulf to Havre, 97s.; Galveston to Liver- 
pool, 98s. 9d.; Gulf to Liverpool, 87s. 

Steam chartering for timber is, at this writing, almost 
a thing of the past, and a numbei of sailing vessels have 
been chartered at exeeptionally high rates. This has 
created a scarcity of sail tonnage, and the demand for this 
class of craft has brought an unprecedented tonnage of 





ships into the ocean transport service. For the last ten 
years the number of sailing vessels has been decreasing 
so rapidly that they were becoming a rare sight on the 
highways of the sea. 

In December of last year the shipyards of the United 
Kingdom began to be crowded with orders for new ton- 
nage for the mercantile fleets. Many of them now have 














Baltimore-—always a busy seaport—is especially so these daye. Here 
is a view of a bit of the Locust Point Docks in that city 


work enough on hand for the next two or three years. 

New orders are still being placed, despite the high prices 

ruling. The fear that the captured German tonnage 

thrown on the market would depreciate the value of ship- 

ping hag proved grountless. A 
The purchase price of ships in the United Kingdom has 


advanced materially since the beginning of the present er 
year. Some authorities calculate the rise at about 20 per au 
cent. above the same period last year. Others are of the the 
opinion that the average advance is much more than that. a 
For new steamers of 7,000 to 8,000 tons deadweight, the ths 
price in the United Kingdom to-day ranges from £8 to £10 ot 
per ton, according to time of delivery. There seems to be on 
no probability of any reduction. This is partly owing to of 
government requirements, many shipbuilding yards having ge 
been taken over in their entirety to build only for the A 
Admiralty. The cost of materials and labor as well as the oe 
demand for vessels are also rising. All these factors tend th 
to keep freight rates firm and high. 

The fluctuations in the price of vessels during recent of 
years form an excellent indication as to the freight rates wh 
prevailing in corresponding periods. The history of one wi 
typical freight steamer of 7,500 tons shows remarkable di: 
changes in its value in the last 15 years. In 1900 this fo 
vessel, just in commission, was transferred on a valuation ep 
of £60,630, or at a little less than £8 per ton. In 1908, th 
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War has caused a heavy movement of coal abroad from the United 
States. <A typical railroad yard at a coal port is here shown 


when a severe freight depression existed, this same ves- 
sel was sold for £36,000, or less than £5 per ton. In the 
latter part of 1912, when prices were at their highest, 
this steamer fetched £100,000 or more than £13 per ton. 
Probably it would take even more than that to buy this 
comparatively old boat under the conditions prevailing 
this spring. 
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A scene from the Pathé mystery and detcctive drama, “Thc Exploits of Elaine,’ with Arnold Daly (at left) who plays the part of 
Craig Kennedy, the scientific detectire, and Fearl White (at right) who takes the part of the heroine 


ELEVATING THE STANDARDS OF MOVING PICTURE ART 


Steady Technical Improvement in the Business of Supplying “ Silent 
Dramas” for the Thousands of Cinema Theatres Around the World 


| enammareg motion picture films have become an im- 
portant item in the exports of the United States in 
the last three years. They have increased in volume and 
value faster than almost any other single article of mer- 
chandise. Why audiences in the thousands of cinema 
theaters around the world seem to prefer American-made 
motion’ pictures may be most easily explained by saying 
that they find them more interesting. What the factors 
of this interest are and how they are achieved is a much 
more complex matter. In substance, however, the success 
of the accomplishment consists in a combination of artistic 
genius and the taking of infinite pains about everything. 
A philosopher once declared that these two things are the 
same, but in the business of making motion pictures, while 
they merge together, they are quite distinct. 

First of all is the plot of the silent drama. The basis 
of each of these plays is a few sheets of typewritten paper 
which contain little else than an outline of the action 
which unfolds the story. These are much like the stage 
directions of the spoken drama. The hero and heroine, 
for instance, are reunited after a series of thrilling 
episodes and misunderstandings. The scenario reads some- 
thing like this: 

“Scene 48: Same as scene 2, reel one. Fred enters. 
Registers expectancy. Laura opens door slowly. Registers 
joy at seeing Fred. They greet rapturously. End.” 


It is upon the genius of the players for the type of 
dramatic work that is demanded by motion pictures that 
the stirring translation of such technical phrases entirely 
depends. They clothe the skeleton of the plot with the 
aptness of their art and make the play of their shadows 
across the screen seem flesh and blood realities. 

It does not follow that American motion picture players 
are more gifted dramatically than any others. It is, per- 
haps, true that they have specialized more intensely in this 
form of acting, and, through natural ability and long ex- 
perience, -have become more proficient in meeting the 
peculiar requirements of this branch of the art which is 
neither wholly pantomimic nor wholly histrionic, but a 
combination of both. 

The ever-increasing unstinted expenditure that has 
characterized the production of motion pictures in the 
United States has been one of the chief factors in the 
rapid development of the artistic end of the business. 
When an actor or actress who has the right sort of per- 
sonality and ability appears, salary is no object with the 
producer. There is the keenest competition not only for 
“stars,” but for those who give promise of becoming popu- 
lar with the millions that crowd the “movie” theaters 
from one in the afternoon until nearly midnight in every 
quarter of the globe. 

It is the pay roll of the players, as much as anything, 


A scene from “My Official Wife,” a five-part Russian drama, showing the grand ball at the Czar’s palace. At left, Earle Williams, 
the leading man of the production, and, at right, Louise Beaudet, the leading lady 
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Two scenes from “Stars Their Courses Change,” a three-act photo play released February 26th; the one at the left shows Mr. Francis 
X. Bushman, the leading man in this production, in an exceptionally strong and characteristic pose 


that makes the American-made films more expensive to 
produce than any others. From the “extra people” at $3 
or $5 a day to the stars at from $6,000 to $50,000 a year, 
salaries are far higher than they are in any other country. 
The stage directors are also correspondingly well paid. 
Qne of these production managers, before he went into 
business for himself, was reputed to receive $100,000 a 
year. A recent feature of the motion picture business 
has been the “filming” of dramatic successes, the parts 
being taken by players who have been identified with them. 
These plays are generally leased for film production on 
« royalty basis. Some of them are making more money 
on the screen than they did in the regular theater. This 
is because they can be produced simultaneously in hun. 
dreds of places before audiences aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of persons, something that otherwise would 
be impossible. 

The dramatization of successful works of fiction also has 
been taken up by American producers of motion pictures. 
Lately they have gone a step farther and have been com- 
missioning authors of “best sellers” to invent entirely 
new plots and write scenarios for them. The story is 
produced as a serial in a number of newspapers simul- 
taneously with the appearance of each instalment of the 
series of films, and does not appear as a complete book 
until the end is reached. 

One of the most popular types of this class of play is 
the “mystery story.” As a rule, this sort of screen drama 





consists of about 20 “chapters,” of two reels each, one 
“chapter” being released each week for exhibition. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that each of these hebdomadal 
produ@tions not only extricates the principal characters 
from the difficulties that beset them in the preceding in- 
stalment, but also at the end, involves them in fresh 
dangers from which they will not be delivered until the 
following week. In this way the interest may be sustained 
for practically an indefinite period—or as long as the 
author’s inventive genius is not exhausted. 

The advantage of this form of screen play as an attrac- 
tion is obvious. The person who sees one instalment— 
which is cleverly arranged so that it is in a way a com- 
plete episode—feels a strong desire to “see what happens 
next.” In this way a great many persons who never have 
patronized the “movies” before have been drawn into 
the motion picture theaters and have become steady 
patrons. One evidence of the compelling power of such 
serial productions is the unusual ratio of increase—in the 
United States at least— of large motion picture theaters. 
Many houses in the large cities, which heretofore have 
been devoted exclusively to the regular drama or musical 
plays, are now being utilized as motion picture theaters, 
and new ones are being built. 

While many great and spectacular motion picture plays 
in from five to ten reels, constituting a whole evening’s 
entertainment, have been produced abroad, the volume of 
such plays probably has been exceeded in the United 


T:ro scenes showing Alice Joyce in “The White Goddess,’ a picture drama in which the mystery and gorgeous settings and costumes 


of the Orient have been successfully introduced. 
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Pictures of this type appear to be especially popular of late 
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Courtesy Universal Film Mfg. Co. 


A scene from the “Terrence O’Rourke”’ series recentiy staged in Universal City, California. The acene shows a street in Tangier, 
Morocco, which was reproduced with great detail. At this “film city” scenes from every part of the 


world have been successfully portrayed 


States. This is partly due to the tremendous growth of 
the motion picture industry in America and the enormous 
daily patronage of the theaters where films are shown. 
The consequent revenue, therefore, justifies expenditures 
on a large scale—the employment of hundreds of persons 
over a considerable period of time at a heavy expense 
both for salaries and for stage settings, both natural and 
artificial. To secure a correct natural background for 
the many scenes it is often necessary to transport a train- 
load of people and “properties” over long distances. The 
production of “From the Manger to the Cross,” for ex- 
ample, necessitated taking an entire company from the 
United States to Palestine. They remained in the Holy 
Land for nearly a year before the making of the films was 
completed. There are many instances where a score or so 
of film players have been sent on trips around the world. 

In the United States many of the great film producing 
companies have large establishments in California or 
Florida, or in both places. The reason for their location 
is that the photography of open-air scenes requires bril- 
liant sunshine. The number of cloudy days is relatively 
less in southern California and Florida than in any other 
part of the United States, and the mildness of the climate 
enables the work of production to be carried on through- 
out the year. The natural scenery, also, is endlessly 
varied. 

One of the earliest of these huge “plants,” and perhaps 
the largest, is in California. It had its beginning, a few 
years ago, with the purchase of a large ranch near Los 


A striking scene in “The Sporting Duchess,” with Rose Coghlan in 
center and Ethel Clayton at extreme left 
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Angeles, which a leading film manufacturing company 
made its headquarters for the production of motion pictures 
in that region. The volume of work—the number and 
variety of scenes to be staged—grew so rapidly that it was 
not long before it became necessary to create a new city 
where the hundreds of persons employed—mostly as play- 
ers—could live, side by side with their work. 

From the standpoint of the dealer and importer of 
motion picture films this high standard of artistic achieve- 
ment in the output of the leading American producers 
constitutes an element of the utmost value since it virtually 
insures the quality of the product. Coincidently with this 
steady increase in artistic merit there has been an equally 
steady decline in export prices. In 1912, exports of mo- 
tion picture films from the United States for this fiscal 
year ending June 30, amounted to 80,035,302 feet, valued 
at $6,815,060. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
exports amounted to 188,049,654 linear feet, valued at $6,- 
547,646, or actually a smaller sum than the total two 
years earlier, despite the fact that volume of exports had 
increased by more than 108,000,000 feet. The average de- 
clared value per thousand feet was $85.15 in 1912, as com- 
pared with $54.67 in 1913 and $34.83 in 1914—a most re- 
markable decline. 

Of greater interest to the patrons of the world’s many 
thousands of “movie” theaters, and particularly to the 
proprietors of such enterprises and those who supply them 
with their films, is the fact that the general standard of 
the motion picture art are steadily rising. In the re- 


Romaine Fielding, on horseback, directing his company in production 
of the “Eagle’s Nest” in. the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
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Courtesy Famous Players Film Co. 


Miss Mary Pickford as “Cinderella” in the scene in which the Prince 
jJinds the foot that the fairy slipper fits 


productions, for example, of famous theatrical successes 
the producing companies have not only sought to employ 
the same stars who played the leading parts on the real 
stage, but have expended vast sums and infinite pains in 
reproducing the same and sometimes even superior scenic 
effects. In the same way special reproductions of cele- 
brated works of fiction or fairy stories have been made 
on a scale of elaborateness as to costumes and settings and 
attention to the selection of suitable artists to represent 
each part that leave little for the most fastidious critic 
to desire. In fact so successful have been the impersona- 
tions of many of the leading characters of non-dramatized 
fiction, or famous historical personages, that the films 
constitute records of permanent interest and value and 


Courtesy Famous Players Film Co. 


Marie Doro, a well-known Broadway star, taking the part of Carlotta, 
a member of the harem, in “The Morals of Marcus” 


cause the observer to regret that this marvellous invention 
was not perfected in time to reproduce for posterity many 
of the famous dramatic successes and stars of the last 
generation. 

Another respect in which the motion picture industry 
has made notable progress is the development of a con- 
siderable number of artists who possess in a remarkable 
degree the gift of portraying character and suggesting 
the entire range of human emotions through the medium 
of the unspoken drama. Many of these talented men and 
women, strange to say, were never connected with the so- 
called “legitimate” drama in any way, but have none the 
less demonstrated that they are true artists in every sense 
of the word. 





THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN MILAN 


A New and Important Organization that may Become a Powerful Factor in the 
Establishment of Larger Trade Relations between Italy and the United States 


By Carlo Zimpel, of Milan, Italy 


HE establishment of an American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milan, Italy, on the first of February of this 
year, is likely to prove of considerable commercial import- 
ance to Italy and to the United States. Similar organizations 
abroad have been able to exercise much influence toward 
the forming of wide and permanent business relations be- 
tween merchants, 
manufacturers and 
importers in Amer- 
ica and the countries 
where they have 
been instituted. 
Milan is the busi- 
ness and financial 
center of Italy. It 
is also Italy’s most 
important railroad 
and manufacturing 
point. It is the 
focal point for bank- 
ing in southern 
Europe, and bids 
fair to become the 
principal commercial 
mart for that large 
and populous region. 
Henry C. Long, organizer of the Ameri- Milan is situated in 
can Chamber of Commerce Milan a beautiful and fer- 
tile plain, and from 
its position on the great routes across the Alps and its con- 
nection by canals with the principal rivers of Italy, occupies 
an unusually favorable strategic position commercially. 
The city is very ancient, having been an important trade 





center for more than 2,000 years. Its present population 
is about 700,000 and is increasing at the rate of 20,000 a 
year. Milan is now being practically reconstructed. Streets 
are being widened, and the new buildings are most modern 
in every way. 

It is the purpose of this American Chamber of Commerce 
to encourage and build up trade between Italy and the 
United States. American citizens constitute the majority 
of the board of directors, but the greater part of the mem- 
bers are Italians who are importers, exporters and agents 
for American goods. The Chamber wishes to assist all 
American merchants and manufacturers to find proper 
representatives in Italy to handle their goods in that coun- 
try, and also to secure for Italian industrial and mercantile 
interests similar facilities for the sale of their goods in the 
United States. 

It is the hope of Milan’s American Chamber of Com- 
merce that a large display of American goods can be kept 
constantly on hand in a building controlled by the organi- 
zation. With this in view, it is the purpose of the Chamber 
to invite American manufacturers and producers of every 
kind to express themselves as to whether or not they are 
willing to pay the actual cost of maintaining such an ex- 
hibition on the pro rata basis of the floor space used for the 
purpose. 

Heretofore Italy has been buying and selling principally 
in the countries now at war. These markets are now closed, 
and Italy is now seeking actively for new sources of supply 
for the goods it needs and for new markets for those it ex- 
ports. Italy can furnish America with a great many things 
that the United States formerly received from the countries 
that have ceased exporting owing to the war, and America 
can furnish Italy with the products that the latter country 
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used to procure from the nations whose export trade is now 
disorganized or, for the time being, impossible. 

It is the hope of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Milan that by establishing more direct commercial relations 
between Italy and the United States shipments can be 
handled direct, both physically and financially, between the 
two countries, instead of going first through the hands of 
the large import centers in other countries, as formerly was 
the case. To facilitate this result, the American Chamber 
of Commerce will be glad to assist all exporters and im- 
porters as much as possible with information concerning 
customs tariffs, Italian laws and business customs, proper 
banking connections, and best methods of packing. It will 
do its best, in fact, to supply every detail that is necessary 
to those who wish to initiate business with Italy. 

American goods are very popular in Italy. Perhaps 
there is no other people whose taste in the selection of 
goods more nearly coincides with the American taste than 
the people of northern Italy. This is also true in some 
particulars of the southern Italians. First class goods 
are wanted and appreciated. They must be sold at a 
reasonable price in order to meet foreign competition and 
kold the business. 

Americans will be surprised at the number and variety 
of things that Italy produces. A vast quantity of so- 
called Swiss cheese that is sold in the United States is 
made in Italy. Hundreds of thousands of gallons of so- 
called French wines are really Italian products. Italy 





John F. Stucke, Vice-President 





Charles F. Hauss, Presideni 


Commendatore August Richard, managing director of 
Richard Ginori, one of the leading chinaware manufac- 
turing concerns in Italy; Dr. Cav. Emilio Lepetit, of 
Lepetit, Dollfus & Gansser, one of Italy’s largest manu- 
facturers of chemical products. Mr. Richard and Dr. 
Lepetit are also directors on the board of the Italian 
Milan Chamber of Commerce. 

The American Chamber has its headquarters at Ber- 
tolini’s Hotel d’Europe, in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of Milan. The organization has ample room for 
meetings, banquets and all the advantages of a first class 
club. 

The American Chamber of Commerce wishes every 
American manufacturer or producer to send to its secre- 
tary, at the Hotel d’Europe, one or more of their latest 
catalogues and price lists. It would be better if these 
were in Italian as well as in English. The Chamber will 
receive, translate and forward to any Italian customers 
any letters in English from firms in the United States, 
and will translate and transmit the replies. The Cham- 
ber also will answer any questions in regard to Italian 
or American commerce if an international return postage 
stamp is enclosed. The Chamber desires to be put on all 
American mailing lists so that it may receive as many 
American and Italian business publications as possible. 
In a word, it aims to be the one source of complete in- 
formation in southern Europe. 

It is anticipated that the Chamber wil] have a large 
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Officers of the newly organized American Chamber of Commerce at Milan, Italy 


therefore offers an unusually attractive field for the 
buyers of its goods. It can supply innumerable things 
that America wants, and, conversely, can be a big cus- 
tomer for American products. It is safe to say, more- 
over, that any American firm that gains a foothold in 
Italy and conducts its affairs along the usual American 
lines will run little risk of losing ground through European 
competition. 

The constitution of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce restricts the membership to Italian and American 
citizens or to firms made up of such citizens. The Cham- 
ber was formed at the request of the U. S. Consul, 
Mr. J. N. Grout, and was organized by Mr. Henry C. 
Long, of Boston, Mass., who is well known in the United 
States as an authority on the commercial and industrial 
development of cities. 

The president of the Chamber is Mr. Charles F. Hauss, 
Italian representative of the American Radiator Company 
of Chicago; the vice-president, Mr. J. F. Stucke, Italian 
representative of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
of Boston, and the treasurer, Mr. Carlo Zimpel, manager 
for Italy of the Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dun & Co. - 

Among the directors are: Mr. E. C. Richardson, Italian 
representative of the Western Electric Company of 
Chicago; Dr. Cotta,.a prominent importer and exporter; 


membership before the close of its first year. It is open 
to all-American firms desirous of doing business in Italy, 
and the. secretary will be pleased to receive and present 
the names of all applicants for membership. The annual 
charge for American members, entitling them to all 
privileges of the institution, is $15. Americans visiting 
Milan are invited to register at the Chamber’s offices. 

One of the first efforts of the Chamber will be toward 
securing a reduction in the letter postage rate between 
the United States and Italy—from 5c. to 2c.—and to have 
Italy placed on the same cable rate basis as Great Britain. 
In this work the co-operation of all American business 
men is asked. It is also hoped that by increasing direct 
shipments between the United States and Italy more fre- 
quent sailings and lower freight rates will be eventually 
obtained. 

Italy at present is handicapped for lack of goods. Im- 
mense quantities of merchandise of all descriptions are 
needed—goods which the United States can supply, and 
which Italy cannot now get elsewhere. Italy imports 
annually many millions of raw materials, foodstuffs and’ 
manufactured goods, a large part of which could be pur- 
chased in America. It now depends on American enter- 


prise and methods to secure and hold their share of the 
trade. 
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THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN PARIS 


Its Work in the Development of closer Trade Re- 
lations between France and the United States 


By Frank Boole, Secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


E foreign trade problem is one which cannot be solved 

at home. American manufacturers who are seriously 
interested in the extension of their markets, and business 
organizations working for the development of the foreign 
trade of our country, have come to recognize that something 
more is needed than periodical trips to Europe, whether of 
individuals in behalf of their own interests, or of commis- 
sions charged. with. the more important work of studying 
economic and business conditions. 

These means have been tried, but they have only suc- 
ceeded in any marked degree where they have been supple- 
mented in the foreign field by some definite organization 
designed to co-operate with them. It was undoubtedly this 
thought which, twenty years ago, inspired the founders of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris to create the 
organization which has grown from a small body of eleven 
business men to an association which to-day has affiliations 
extending throughout the United States and France, and 
is accomplishing a great work for American commerce. 

The eleven founders who, 
on the 28th of June, 1894, 
created the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris 
were: Dr. Stephen H. Tyng. 
Henry Peartree, P. H. Grun- 
waldt, George R. Ostheimer, 
Millard F. Rust, H. A. Alex- 
ander, W. E. Ingersoll, A. W. 
Stockdale, G. L. Burne, C. G. 
Glaenzer and Samuel E. 
Morse. These were men of 
large experience, but whose 
vocations in life differed wide- 
ly, including manufacturing, 
the importation and exporia- 
tion of merchandise, the ad- 
ministration of large corpo- 
rations, the profession of law 
and the duties of a United 
States public officer. The 
Chamber congratulates itself 
that some of its founders are 
still to-day among its most 
ardent workers. 

It is not the purpose here 
to write the history of the 
Chamber, but to give some 
idea of its remarkable career 
and what it does for Ameri- 
can foreign trade. Like all 
other organizations, it has 
had its trials, and in its early 
days passed through periods 
of difficulty. With its in- 
creasing strength in numbers—for the Chamber’s member- 
ship grew rapidly—the organization gradually overcame 
the disadvantages of being unknown, and gained the con- 
fidence of business men and organizations in both the 
United States and France. The Chamber’s activity in unit- 
ing efforts to furnish financial aid in cases of public dis- 
aster served to attract public attention to its real work— 
that of promoting the commercial interests of our country 
in France. 

Prior to the creation of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris in 1894, there was no efficient non-Govern- 
mental medium whereby any matter affecting American 
trade could be brought to the attention of the French 
Government, although there were large and influential 
American business houses established in France. The 








Mr. Alfred 8. Heidelbach, President of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris in 1914 


interest of one was not that of another; unity was lacking 
and the need of it had long been felt. The founders of the 
Chamber recognized this situation and set themselves to 
the task of meeting it. Their ideal was an organization 
that would unite on a common ground all those engaged or 
interested in Franco-American trade, without seeking to 
advance any private interest whatsoever. It is safe to say 
thatthe: rigid adherence to this principle has contributed 
more than any other one element to the success of the 
organization. 

The Chamber has been particularly fortunate in the 
selection of its presidents, for each in his turn brought to 
his task of administration those qualifications which it 
seemed the Chamber most needed at the time. The first 
president was Dr. Stephen H. Tyng (1894-1897) and to his 
faith in the possibilities of an American Chamber of Com- 
merce the founding of this institution was largely due. Dr. 
Tyng was succeeded by Mr. Henry Peartree (1898-1900), 
likewise one of the founders. Upon his shoulders fell the 
responsibility of completing 
the work of organization in 
which he had been a potent 
factor from the very begin- 
ning. His’ great experience 
and wisdom as a lawyer en- 
abled him to guide the Cham- 
ber safely through certain 
difficulties which it still en- 
countered even after several 
years of existence. Mr. Pear- 
tree is still a member of the 
Chamber and chairman of the 
Committee on Legal and Gov- 
ernmental Relations. 

The third president was 
Francis Kimbel (1901-1902) 
who came into office at a time 
when not so much the or- 
ganizer as the conciliator was 
needed. The Chamber had 
gone through the exciting ex- 
perience of the Paris Expo- 
sition with all the rivalries, 
successes and _ disappoint- 
ments which attend such in- 
ternational events. Under 
Mr. Kimbel it began te come 
into a closer relation with 
French Chambers of Com- 
merce and with Government 
officers, due to the more ex- 
tended recognition it received 
as a commercial organization. 
Much tact was needed at this 
period to avoid mistakes and to strengthen its affiliations. 
This Mr. Kimbel possessed to a notable degree. 

The state of the Chamber’s development when Henry 
Cachard, the fourth president (1903-1904) came into office 
was somewhat one-sided. It had, it is true, extended re- 
lations with French commercial organizations, but these 
served to accentuate the Chamber’s need of wider recog- 
nition in its own country. The active co-operation of busi- 
ness associations at home was much needed, and therefore 
thoughts were turned towards the incorporation of the 
Chamber under American laws. In this Mr. Cachard, the 
president, was the guiding figure, his large experience as 
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AMERICAN TOYS FOR CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 


The Growing American le Industry and some of its Prod- 
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6 tapes sailing of the United States collier Jason on Nov- 

ember 14, 1914, loaded with a cargo of Christmas 
presents for the non-combatants in the warring nations of 
Europe—including many cases of toys for the children— 
afforded an excellent opportunity for people in those coun- 
tries to see what American products in this line are like. 
American-made playthings were practically unknown in 
Europe prior to this time, as the European toy factories, 
in addition to supplying their home markets have always 
exported large quantities of playthings and the importa- 
tions were very light. The toys sent over on the Jason 
received a wide distribution. The ship’s first stop was at 
Falmouth, England, where presents for the Belgians and 
English were unloaded. At Marseilles the French gifts 
were landed, while those for Germany and Austria went 
overland from Genoa. The distribution point for Servia 
was Saloniki. From these centers American toys, along 
with the many other presents which were sent, were scat- 
tered all over Europe. Although the toys were not sent 
abroad in very large quantities, they no doubt attracted 
attention because of their novelty. 

For many years prior to the outbreak of the war and 
the consequent disorganization of industry, the Germans 
were the chief toy makers of the world. Out of a total of 
$368,986 worth of toys imported into the South African 
Union in 1912, for example, Germany supplied $215,897, 
Great Britain $125,215 and the United States about $16,- 
000; while in 1913 Germany supplied a still larger per- 
centage of the total importation. The entire German out- 
put amounted to about $25,000,000 a year and of this total 
$20,000,000 was exported, going to every country in the 
world. 

In both mechanical and educational playthings the Ger- 
mans excelled and seldom was a purchaser disappointed 
as to variety. If by chance any toy was desired that was 
not made in one of the toy making towns and villages of 
Thiiringen or elsewhere in Germany, the purchaser had 
little trouble or delay in having his requirements met. It 
was the policy of the German toy makers—close students 
of the industry—to anticipate every innovation in the 


trade and to be always willing to work out practical sug- , 
gestions. They did not confine their attention to any local ¢ 


market for their products, but attempted to meet the de- 
mands of the world markets. Although Teddy bears and 
Campbell kids, for instance, are unknown to German 
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Cutting patterns of toy bodies (in the background) and stitching 
parts together from models (in the foreground) 


children, thousands of these playthings were turned out 
by the German toy makers every year. 

This great German industry is largely centered in the 
Thiiringen district. The greater part is hand work and is 
done at home. Whole families find steady employment 
winter and summer. Children are not allowed to work 
at the trade until they reach a fixed age and the toy 
makers are all agriculturalists as well as makers of 
children’s playthings. In the villages of the Herz moun- 
tains mostly wooden toys are made and in the Thiiringen 
forest the specialty is dolls. 

In addition to the extensive “house bibaatien” there are 
many toy factories, the largest of which is located at 
Nuremberg and employs about 5,000 workers. Nuremberg 
has for many years maintained its position as the center 
of the toy trade of the world, producing about one-fifth 
of Germany’s entire output. Its toy factories employ 
about 12,000 people and their annual output is valued 
at $5,000,000. The toys made in this city are of infinite 
variety, but the principal products are metal and mechan- 
ical playthings—tin and lead soldiers, swimming and 
diving toys, toy flying machines, engines, railways and 


In the art department, where artists paint in the eyes, eyebrows, 
lips, etc., to make the dolls look lifelike 


boats, magic lanterns and musical toys, walking birds and 
beasts, swords, rattles and celluloid, wooden and paste- 
board toys, blocks, puzzles, etc. 

At the outbreak of the war the American toy manuvu- 
facturers realized that toy importations from abroad 
would be temporarily discontinued and that the home 
production must be greatly increased if the demand for 
Christmas playthings in this country was to be satisfied. 
All the established toy factories in the United States in- 
creased their output. Many of them were enlarged and 
new plants were built. The town of Winchendon in 
Massachusetts, which the New Englanders call “the 
American Nuremberg,” was largely instrumental in satis- 
fying this sudden demand for domestic-made toys. This 
town makes half of the American toy product and has 
one of the most extensive factories in the world. Besides 
the firms located in Winchendon there are many other 
American concerns which are turning out a large quan- 
tity of high grade toys. 

A large doll factory,which furnishes a striking example 
of the flourishing toy industry, is situated in New York 
City. This concern specializes in dolls and its trade has 
increased rapidly of late. The factory where the dolls are 
made is as interesting as any childish conception of 
Santa Claus’s workshop. 

Dolls’ heads are turned out by thousands in this factory 
and a large force of men work night and day moulding 
more than 7,000 composition heads every 24 hours. As 
soon as the heads become hardened they are painted and 
attached to sawdust-filled bodies in many different 
factories throughout the city. 

The dolls’ heads are made in plaster moulds of various 
sizes which are made from a peculiar dough of wheat paste 
and wax that becomes very hard after being exposed to 
the air. A large squad of workmen pour this solution 
into the moulds, permitting it to stay there long enough 
for a thin coating of paste to harden on the inside of the 
mould. Then the rest of the solution is poured out and 
the coating left to harden. A few hours later the moulds 
are opened and a number of rather anaemic looking doll’s 
heads come forth. 

The next problem is to give these heads a pink and 
healthy complexion. This is accomplished in the dipping 


After the toy animal’s skin is firmly sewed together it is stuffed 


with excelsior to give the correct shape 
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room. Several men plunge them into pails of soft pink 
wax and wheat paste which give the flesh tint desired. 
This coating requires several hours to dry, the heads 
meanwhile being placed on movable racks. They are next 
sent over to the art department where artists paint in the 
whites of the eyes, pupils and eyebrows and decorate the 
lips and nostrils. 

It is in the art department that electricity enters the 
doll-making industry. After the heads have been properly 
provided with features, electric air brushes give the 
proper pink blush to the doll’s cheeks and put on the brown 
hair. The air compressor in this factory is connected to 
a motor and a half dozen brushes are operated from a 
large pressure tank. The proper use of the air brush re- 
quires as much skill as the hand-painting in the art de- 
partment. 


After the finishing touches have been put on, the entire 
doll’s head is covered with a collodion enamel which dries 
very quickly and makes the decorations more or less per- 
manent. The heads are next wrapped in tissue paper and 
packed to be shipped to the various factories where doll 
bodies are made. 

An interesting effect of the European War on the toy 
industry is the change which is sure to result in the char- 
acter of the toys manufactured. Each war in history has 
left the soldiers in the nursery cupboard dressed cor- 
rectly in the latest uniforms. As each successive age 
has gone by, the weapons of that period have passed into 
the hands of the children as toys. There have been 
miniature crossbows, spears and shields; toy armor finely 
inlaid and engraved. The children of the French Revolu- 
tion had their toy guillotines and tumbrils; toy soldiers 
typical of the armies of Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
and Wellington were later replaced by the heroes of the 
Crimean and Peninsular wars and then came the khaki of 
the South African and the Japanese wars. Toy chariots 
and gamebirds were among the playthings of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Children follow their instinct to imitate and 
indulge in the same pursuits as their elders. 

Toy soldiers will now be made in the uniforms of all 
the European armies. The armored motor cars and 
trains will be copied and made into playthings for the 





A group of American-made toys ready for shipment to the nursery— 
many are surprisingly inexpensive 


children. Toy aircraft with mounted guns and the vari- 
ous types of motor trucks and ambulances will be seen. 
The many kinds of cannons used in the war, especially the 
picturesque 42-centimeter Krupp, will also be transformed 
into toys for the use of the children in their mimic war- 
fare. 

Of the toys that are at present made in America a 
single town produces about two-thirds of the toy drums 
and more than one-half the musical chimes, rocking- 
horses, blackboards and dolls’ trunks, as well as a large 
percentage of the American dolls’ furniture, mechanical 
toys and pianos. One of the creations of this remarkable 
toy town is a modern American animal stock car which 
far surpasses the ancient Noah’s ark in its appeal to the 
children. Immense numbers of dolls’ houses designed in 
accordance with the latest styles in American architecture, 
washing machines, toy boats and such games as ten pins, 
ringtoss and bowls are all made in this American Nurem- 
berg. 

The drums, both tin, paper-head and sheepskin, which 
are made by the American factories, are very popular, 


After being made in separate departments the different parts of the rarious toys are assembled in one room and joined together 
after which they are sent to the shipping department 
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the demand for metal drums especially having increased 
since the war began. The output of rocking-horses has 
also been very much enlarged. 

Another line of childrens’ playthings which American 
manufacturers offer in great variety comprises toy wagons 
with horses attached. These range all the way from the 
elaborate “Pony Circus” wagon to the simple “Yankee” 
cump cart. A notable feature in all of these toys is the 
arrangement whereby the horses’ legs are moved as the 
wagon is drawn along. The legs swing free from the 
animal’s body and, by means of wires attached to the 
axle of the wagon, they are moved backwards and for- 
wards as the wheels are turned. This gives a lifelike 
appearance to the toy which is very attractive to the 
children. The toy dump cart has an ingenious device 
whereby the cart is dumped by pulling a lever. Pioneer 
and gypsy wagons with white canvas tops are among the 
distinctively American types of wagons which have been 
transformed into childrens’ playthings by the American 
toy makers. 

The old-fashioned wooden top which is spun with a 
string or a thin strip of leather has been superseded in the 
American market by a great variety of spring-winding 
tops. These should prove especially attractive to younger 
children who have not acquired the skill necessary to spin 
a string-winding top. All that is required is to fit the 
stem in a spool-shaped winder, twist it a few turns and 
then push the stem. In addition to simplicity of opera- 
tion, the many fancy designs in which these tops are made 
should appeal to the children. There is a “Merry-Whirl 
Musical Top,” of which an illustration is shown on page 77. 
This top produces music as it spins and is equipped with a 
whirl-about which revolves around the top in a mysteri- 
ous manner. Another of these mechanical tops which is 
a great seller dances to its own music. The choral reeds 
within the top produce the music and a spring twisted 
in the shape of a cork screw on which the top spins 
causes it to dance. Many attractive color effects can be 
obtained with these spring-winding tops. Color discs in 
many different shades are furnished which should be very 
useful in teaching children the principles of color mixture. 

Another line of American toys which may be classed as 
household playthings makes its appeal particularly to the 
girls. Every little girl likes to play house, and toy stoves, 
scales, spiders, kettles, coffee mills, doll carriages and 
sad irons are made to satisfy this desire. The toy stoves 
are especially elaborate in construction, imitating every 
detail of a real stove. 


All illustrations on this page loaned by the Arcade Mfg. Co. 
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THE CITY AND PORT OF PORTLAND. OREGON 


The Metropolis and Commercial Gateway of the Columbia River Basin, the Terminus 
of Many Steamship Lines and One of the Fastest Growing Cities in the United States 
By G. 8. Crego, of the the Publicity Department of the Portland Commercial Club 


SHORT distance above the confluence of the Columbia 

and Willamette rivers, the two most important com- 
mercial waterways west of the Mississippi, is situated 
Portland, Oregon, the dominant market center of prac- 
tically the entire Columbia Basin. From the standpoint 
of the business man, the investor or the resident, the loca- 
tion of the city could not be better. Portland lies at the 
lower end of a downhill haul covering three States. The 
Columbia River is the only water-grade route to break 
through the Cascade range between British Columbia and 
Mexico, and the traffic of the Pacific Northwest naturally 
seeks its outlet here because of the absence of mountain 
grades to be overcome and also because of the splendid 
shipping facilities of this port. 

Although Portland is 100 miles from the ocean, the 
distance is found to be a distinct advantage rather than a 
handicap. Freight can be transported in vessels much 
cheaper than in 
freight cars and the 
nearer the vessel 
ean be taken to the 
source of the com- 
modity, the greater 
the economy effected 
in its transporta- 
tion. An inducement 
to shipmasters to 
bring their vessels 
to Portland lies in 
the fact that this is 
the only fresh water 
harbor on the coast. 
The fresh water 
cleans all marine 
growths from the 
bottoms of vessels, 
leaving them as 
clean as if they had 
been docked. This 
is a great advantage 
and accounts for 
some _ remarkably 
fast passages from 
this port to Europe. 

With the exten- 
sion of important 
railroad lines into 
Central and Eastern 
Oregon, the wheat 
industry in that and 
adjoining territory 
has been stimulated P 
to a remarkable extent, with the result that Portlandisnow 
second only to New York as a wheat shipping center. At 
the present time, although prices for wheat are the high- 
est ever known, this important cereal is being despatched 
to foreign ports at an almost unprecedented rate. The dis- 
turbance in Europe having resulted in the shifting of a 
large proportion of the sailing fleet, nearly the entire ton- 
nage leaving this port is being carried by large and fast 
steamers, five recent cargoes having exceeded 200,000 
bushels each, and one, that of the British steamer Saxon 
Monarch, reaching a total of 307,000 bushels. A 30-foot 
channel to the sea permits such great carriers to move 
freely up and down the river at all seasons. 

In the manufacture and shipment of lumber the Port- 
land district leads the world, and will doubtless do so for 
many years to come, as Oregon includes within its area 
one-sixth of all the standing saw-timber of the Union. 
The largest cargo of lumber ever loaded in any port was 





The city of Portland, the commercial metropolis of Oregon, from City Park, 
with Mount Hood in the distance 


despatched from Portland a few months ago, the British 
steamer Algoa having carried to Australia 6,012,000 feet 
of fir. Many of the largest sawmills of the Northwest are 
situated on the streams in the vicinity of Portland. 

In financial affairs, Portland has been the Wall Street 
of this part of the United States ever since the name 
“Oregon Country” included the entire Pacific Northwest. 
At the present time her banks are the largest and most 
substantial in this territory. 

Portland is served by a large number of railroads, sev- 
eral of them transcontinental lines, ail centering in two 
commodious passenger stations within easy reach of the 
heart of the city. In addition to the steam lines, electric 
roads radiate from the city in all directions, reaching prac- 
tically every section of the great Willamette Valley. The 
city itself is crossed in every direction by electric street car 
lines and a comprehensive system of transfers permits the 
traveler to reach 
any desired part of 
the city on the pay- 
ment of one fare. 

Portland has the 
purest water of any 
cityinthe West. 
Bullrun Lake, near 
the base of Mount 
Hood, 40 miles from 
the city, is tapped 
by two immense 
pipe lines which 
bring to the distri- 
bution reservoirs 
70,000,000 gallons 
every day. The 
purity of this sup- 
ply will always be 
maintained, as the 
water reserve, in 
which the lake is 
situated, is patrolled 
by rangers at all 
times and no person 
not connected with 
the department is 
allowed to enter it. 

As a residence 
city, Portland is 
oneofthe most 
favored in the 
United States. En- 
joying a climate 
. which has no ex- 
tremes at any season, located in a region of unsurpassed 
scenic attractions and backed by a territory which supplies 
all material comforts, her population is increasing at a 
tremendous rate and has already gone far past the quar- 
ter-million mark. To a large extent the people own their 
own homes, and for this reason have an active and per- 
sonal interest in the development and improvement of their 
surroundings. Probably in no city in this country are 
found such magnificent roses as grow in the greatest pro- 
fusion in every part of Portland. Dooryards, gardens, 
parkways—all are crowded with roses of every variety 
and color. Miles of splendid rose hedges line the resi- 
dence streets, the larger part of them being outside the 
sidewalks, where both plants and blossoms are as safe as 
though enclosed in a strong fence. The planting of roses 


Gifford Copyright 


all over the city is going on all the time, the Superintend- 
ent of Parks having recently distributed 34,000 young 
bushes, free of cost, to residents who are to plant them 
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Some of the substantial and imposing office buildings in the business 
center of Portland 


in accordance with plans of the Park Department. While 
several flower shows are held in the city during the year, 
the Rose Festival, held early in June is easily the first in 
point of general interest. Thousands of people come 
from outside points to see the wonderful display of roses 
and participate in the carnival. 

The rapid progress being made by this city is largely 
due to the activities of numerous civic organizations, 
among them being the Portland Commercial Club, the 
Oregon Development League, the latter body devoting a 
large part of its efforts to the development of the agricul- 
tural portions of Oregon, the Rotary Club, the Portland 
Ad Club, the Portland Chamber of Commerce and many 
cthers. At the present time the city is under the commis- 
sion form of government, a system which, although young, 
appears to be entirely satisfactory and will probably not 
be displaced for many years, if ever. 

Portland is the most important livestock center west 
of Denver. The business transacted at the Portland 
Union Stockyards in 1913 amounted to nearly $30,000,000 
and will probably exceed that figure this year. The stock- 
yards management, in co-operation with banks through- 
out the State, has adopted the plan of assisting the 
farmers in central and eastern Oregon to go into the 
production of meat and dairy stock, advancing the neces- 
sary funds and awaiting repayment of same until the 
animals have been marketed. This is sound business 
practice and works out to the benefit of farmer, banker 
and packer. 

As the readers of thjs magazine are particularly inter- 
ested in the port and harbor facilities of Portland, the 
following brief summary of the improvements recently 
effected may be of interest. This data is taken from the 
official handbook issued by the port authorities. For 24 


Loading yrain on Portland’s busy waterfront. This is now second among the grain shipping ports of the United States 
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Beautiful Columbia River scenery along the line of the new Columbia Highway, 40 miles east 
of Portland 


THE STATE OF OREGON 


What ‘‘ The Land of Opportunity,”’ as its Citizens call it, Offers to the Home- 
seeker from Other Parts of the World, to the Manufacturer and the Investor 


Data and Photos supplied by the Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


lien completion of the Panama Canal was expected to 
result in an epoch-making migration of settlers from 
Europe, and possibly from the eastern part of the United 
States, to the Pacific slope. The great war. has retarded 
this movement, but it is quite possible that its ultimate 
effect will be to increase it to even greater proportions 
than were anticipated. However this may be, the vast and, 
as yet, not thickly settled regions in the three great Pacific 
States of the American union offer numerous attractions 
both to the tourist, who this year may be visiting the two 
California Expositions, and to the homeseeker who is look- 
ing for a place where energy, industry and thrift will 
gain for him the largest possible reward. In previous 
issues of this REVIEW some account has been given of the 
opportunities in the States of California and Washington. 
Those in Oregon, while different in some respects, are 
equally attractive. 
The location of the State is strategic. The Columbia 
River and its tributaries drain over 250,000 square miles 
of territory and the City of Portland, which is the 


Reinforcement for concrete on bottom of Celilo irrigation canal 
near Columbia River 





metropolis, central market and seaport of this vast region, 
is the terminus of traffic routes which slope downward to 
that point from all directions. In a single year of the 
present decade, $30,000,000 were spent in Oregon by two 
great railroad companies for new construction. In a single 
decade the population of Portland has increased from less 
than 25,000 to nearly a quarter of a million—a record 
rarely surpassed in any part of the world. 

Oregon has an area of 96,000 square miles, being the 
ninth largest State in the Union. It is intersected by 
three mountain ranges, running from North to South, and 
between these and the smaller cross ranges which exist 
here and there are several large valleys and quite a con- 
siderable number of smaller ones that are almost ideal as 
to slope, soil and climatic conditions for the cultivation of 
cereals and small fruits of all kinds. The largest of these 
is the Willamette Valley, which is 126 miles long and 
about 60 miles wide—about the size of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, or two-thirds as large as Belgium or Holland. 
This valley is pre-eminently adapted to dairying, intensi- 


A completed section of the Celilo Canal, about 100 miles distant 
from Portland 
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Columbia River near Hood River—a paradise for the sportsman or for the tourist who is 
a lover of the picturesque 


fied and diversified farming. Many experienced observers 
have pronounced it unsurpassed by any equal area in the 
world. Altogether there are nearly a score of other valleys, 
smaller in area, but equally attractive as to soil and 
climate. The State of Oregon has 500,000 acres of school 
lands for sale, while there are 17,841,414 acres of govern- 
ment lands in the State which are subject to homestead 
entry. 

As a fruit growing region the State of Oregon is not 
surpassed by any region in the world and the fame of its 
apples, pears, prunes, cherries and peaches is world-wide. 
One district in Oregon has received the highest prices paid 
for “four-tier” apples for ten consecutive years, while 
another district has received the highest price ever paid 
for pears. There have been many instances in which fruit 
growers have made a profit of $500 and even $1,000 net 
per acre, while a net profit of $250 per acre is within the 
reach of any intelligent person who will give his entire 
time to the development of an orchard. 

The success of fruit growing in Oregon is due primarily 
to the natural conditions which include a climate that 


' affords a long growing season with a reasonable immunity 


from frost, sufficient sunshine to develop color, and cool- 
ness to develop texture and keeping qualities; the fertile 
and well-drained soil and the absence of destructive hail 
and wind storms. The pre-eminence of the State in fruit 
growing is due in the second place to the highly scientific 
methods practiced by Oregon orchardists, and which re- 
late to every department of the industry from the selection 


Upper lock Celilo Canal. When the rock bulkhead is removed the 
river will flow into the canal 








of the site where the orchard is to be planted to the pack- 
ing and shipping of the fruit. While Oregon is best known 
for its high grade apples, the State also produces 90 per 
cent. of the Italian prunes grown in America, and 20 
per cent. of all the prunes dried and evaporated in this 
country. The cherry orchards of the State are also 
famous, no less than 21 distinct varieties having been 
originated there. Peaches also form a most profitable 
crop, one instance being reported in which the harvest on 
12 acres in the western part of the State was sold on 
the trees for $7,200. The State is also peculiarly adapted 
for the cultivation of grapes, strawberries, vegetables, 
English walnuts and a large variety of berries. 

In Western Oregon the climatic conditions are claimed 
to be almost ideal for the dairyman and the dairy 
industry of the State has long since attained large dimen- 
sions. Mild winters and abundant grass the year round 
have resulted in phenomenal records for both large and 
small herds. No silos are needed as a field of thousand- 
headed kale will provide succulent fodder through the 
winter months. Creameries and condensers are found at 
convenient intervals in all parts of the State’s dairy 
regions and there are few farmers who are not reached 
by some milk route. The climate of the State is also well 
adapted to poultry raising as owing to the mild winters 
the fowls have the benefit of outdoor life practically the 
year round. 

It has been estimated that the State of Oregon has 
400,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, or about one- 


Wheat awaiting shipment on upper Columbia River about 120 miles 
above Portland 
Gifford Copyrigh 
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This State is 


Harvesting Spitzenbergs near The Dalles, Oregon. 
famous for its fine apples 


fifth of the total for the entire United States. The 
average annual output of the sawmills is estimated at 
$30,000,000 a year. A great many industries have been 
built on the basis of this well-nigh inexhaustible lumber 
supply, but the industrial possibilities of the State 
have by no means been realized as yet. The Oregon 
Conservation Commission report that the streams of the 
State can supply 3,317,000 horsepower, of which less than 
1 per cent. is now being developed. The Des Chutes 
River alone is said to have more available waterpower 
than Niagara Falls. 

The Federal Government has two large irrigation pro- 
jects in Oregon—the Umatilla in the northeastern part 
of the State and the Klamath project in southern Oregon. 
Altogether a total of 686,129 acres of land deficient in 
rainfall, or where the precipitation is irregular, is now 


irrigated. Only 11.3 per cent. of this increase in irrigated 


acreage has been due to the United States reclamation 
act, resulting in the two projects above mentioned, local 
legislation and private capital accounting for the re- 
mainder. The laws of Oregon designed to protect water 
users on irrigated lands are looked upon as models of this 
class of legislation. 

For the tourist who is visiting the Pacific slope in con- 
nection with the California Fairs this year, or for that 
matter at any other time, Oregon offers many induce- 
ments. Mount Hood, whose towering peak dominates the 
landscape for hundreds of miles in the vicinity of Port- 
land, is one of the most picturesque mountains in the 
United States. In the Cascade range there are many 
snow-capped summits, while the views along the Columbia 
River are unsurpassed for natural beauty. Crater Lake 
in southern Oregon is one of the natural wonders of the 
world, and offers rare opportunities for camping and 


Dairy herd in Tillamook County; many parts of the State are well 
adapted for dairying 
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Bees in a prune orchard in Lane County, that yielded a crop in 
1914 worth $7,200 from 19 acres 


sight-seeing trips. In the mountain ranges the huntsmen 
will find bear, elk, deer and mountain lions still com- 
paratively plentiful, while the fishing is excellent through- 
out the entire State. 

The climate of Oregon, as already stated, is excep- 
tionally favorable for the production of cereals and fruits 
of all kinds. In but one year out of 35 has the mercury 
fallen as low as zero (Fahrenheit) at Portland, while 
the mean temperature 6f the four winter months is 41.5 
degrees. In some winters there has been no snowfall 
whatever, while it is seldom that more than two snow- 
storms occur, the snow remaining on the ground, how- 
ever, for hardly more than a week. The blooms of the 
earliest fruit trees sometimes come as early as February, 
while March is never marked by blustering winds that 
cause that month to be dreaded in many parts of the 
North temperate zone. Spring has fully arrived by 
April, and the following months are very delightful. There 
is little rainfall in the summer, but so great is the 
capacity of the soil for storing up moisture, that the 
effects of drought are rarely felt until late in August. 
The average temperature for July and August is 67 
degrees (Fahrenheit). Heated terms of more than three 
days’ duration are very rare and the nights are invariably 
cool. No blizzards, tornadoes, or destructive hail or 
thunderstorms are experienced. 

Oregon is a land that offers the rich rewards gained by 
the early pioneers without the hardships of pioneering. For 
the small capitalist, or the immigrant of moderate means, 
there are opportunities not only in agriculture, but in many 
lines of small manufacturing. To the larger capitalist the 
vast lumber resources of the State, its—as yet—unhar- 
nessed water powers, and its mercantile development now 
still in its infancy, afford opportunities of unlimited extent. 


A dairy barn near Portland, The prosperous Oregon farmer can 
afford the most modern equipment for his stock 
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The opening of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco on February 20th. Above, crowds before the grand- 
stand listening to the opening day exercises; below, crowds on ‘“‘the Zone,’ as the amusement section is called. 
A total of 248,100 persons passed through the exposition turnstiles on this day 
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Sacristy of the old See in Oporto The silver altar of the old See 


ANCIENT EDIFICES OF HISTORIC INTEREST IN OPORTO, PORTUGAL 


Interior view of the Church of Santa Clara, one of the oldest of Oporto’s religious foundations 
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(Photos loaned by Constaftino d’Almeida, Oporto) 
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Statue of the Infante Don Henrique The old Tower of the Clergy 


ART, ANTIQUITY AND COMMERCE IN PICTURESQUE OPORTO 


The Don Luiz I bridge, Oporto 
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SCENES OF INTEREST IN AND ARO 























The coasticise terminal of the Clyde 8. 8. Company A freight terminal near Delaware Avenue 
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An ore dock of the Philadelphia € Reading Railroad Part of the New York Shipbuilding Company’s plant 






































First vessel to arrive at Philadelphia via Panama Pier of the McCahan Sugar Refining Company 
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The Vine Street pier; one of many owned by the city The Municipal pier at the foot of Race Street 
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HE GREAT PORT OF PHILADELPHIA 











Courtesy of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
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One of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new grain elevators The Greenwich coal pier is one of ‘the largest 
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Looking toward wharves across the Delaware River The Philadelphia 4 Reading’s Port Richmond elevator 


























One of the privately owned piers on the waterfront Pennsylvania Sugar Refinery’s pier 











Terminals and harbor improvements proposed by the Department of Wharves, Docks and Ferries 
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THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN PARIS 


(Continued from Page 68) 
a lawyer fitting him for the accomplishment of this task, 
which was not accomplished until 1906. 

The next president, the fifth, was William S. Dalliba 
(1905-1906), who brought to his administration the same 
zeal and capacity which he had previously shown as vice- 
president. Mr. Dalliba was the prime mover in various 
enterprises which the Chamber undertook during his ad- 
ministration, such as the California Relief Fund; the aid 
rendered to the sufferers in the Courriéres disaster in 
France, and other undertakings which met with complete 
success. It was under Mr. Dalliba’s administration that 








Assembly room of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
where its official meetings are held 


the Chamber became a corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, the president, with Mr. Cachard and 
others, being the signers of the articles of incorporation. 

The presidency next passed into the hands of Laurence 
V. Benét, the sixth president (1907-1909), who, like his 
predecessor, had already served several years as one of the 
officers. The American Ambassador at this time, Mr. 
Henry White, took a particularly deep and zealous interest 
in the Chamber, and some of the activities during this ad- 
ministration were in direct relation to the United States 
Government, for, during 1907-1908, two Commissions came 
to Europe to study trade conditions. The president con- 
sidered these as opportunities for the Chamber to demon- 
strate its usefulness and to assist our Government in its 
search for information. He therefore placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners every facility. The services 
rendered by the Chamber were recognizd not only by the 
Commissioners but also by the Departments at Washington. 

Mr. Benét began to prepare the Chamber for the great 
work it was destined to do in 1908 and 1909, in connection 
with the revision of the tariff, and lost no opportunity to 
place before the authorities at Washington a knowledge 
of the great obstacle which American exports to France 
encountered because of the French system of double tariff 
—the maximum tariff being applied to American goods. 
Upon each occasion when he went to the United States 
he informed both government official and industrial lead- 
ers as to the real situation in France, and thus gained the 
active co-operation of powerful business organizations. 

Bernard J. Shoninger next succeeded to the presidency 
(1910-1913) as the seventh president. Mr. Shoninger’s 
preparation for his office can readily be understood when 
it is stated that he had joined the Chamber during the 
first year of its existence, served as a director for two 
years, as treasurer for ten years and as first vice-president 
for three years. 

The influence of the Chamber as a factor in developing 
American foreign trade was recognized in the appointment 
of Mr. Shoninger by the United States Chambers of Com- 
merce to serve upon the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 


In this state of a thoroughly organized and energetic 
organization, the reins of government passed into the 
hands of Alfred S. Heidelbach, who as the eighth president, 
was elected at the annual general meeting of January 17, 
1914. Mr. Heidelbach, like his predecessors, served for 
many years as one of the directors and as vice-president 
of the Chamber. The present president is Mr. M. P. Peix- 
otto, the General Manager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company at Paris, who was last year first vice-president 
of the Chamber. 

In the many questions relating to finance his large ex- 
perience has often been the deciding element in the Cham- 
ber’s policy. An example of this is found in the work done 
by the Chamber in connection with the Inheritance Tax 
Law passed by the New York State Legislature in 1910, 
which had it remained in force would have driven away 
all foreign investors in American securities. The efforts 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris were 
joined to those of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and the law was amended. 

Thus, after nearly 20 years of gradual development 
under a wise policy, the Chamber has won a position of 
recognized utility and influence, where its counsel is in- 
vited, its opinion valued and its assistance sought. Its 
membership to-day is over 350, and in addition to 280 
members resident in France, 29 States of the Union are 
represented by its non-resident members. Aside from the 
consideration of important public questions of a commer- 
cial nature, the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
has gradually built up an organized department of in- 
formation which is rendering much service to the business 
public. The utmost pains are taken to furnish facts, 
statistics, and often exhaustive reports on all branches of 
international trade. These are furnished both by corre- 
spondence and verbally. American business men from all 
parts of the United States are constantly being received at 
the Chamber, and every effort is made to be of use to them. 





Public reading room of the American Chamber, with its valuable 
library and file of foreign trade publications 


One thing of great importance in the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce is its library which comprises a wide 
range of works, not only on commerce, industry and allied 
subjects, but on law, history, biography and diplomacy, 
particular reference, of course, to the United States. The 
Chamber receives from the Departments of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and also from the French Govern- 
ment, official reports and statistical works of great value. 
The committee in charge of the library is constantly labor- 
ing to develop and improve it, and the lines along which it 
is working are calculated one day to make the library a 
unique collection in France of works relating to the United 
States of America and to its social, political and commer- 
cial development. In the interest of spreading abroad the 
widest possible knowledge of: our country, the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris extends the free use of 
its library and its archives to journalists, political and 
social writers and all who are engaged in the work of 
education. 
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CHILDREN’S WEAR DEPARTMENT BRINGS BUSINESS 


Reasons Why the Juvenile Trade is Particularly Desirable—The 
Prevailing Style: Tendencies in Apparel for Boys and Girls 


epee children’s trade is of the utmost importance to 
every retail dry goods merchant. There are many 
reasons why it is particularly worth striving for, cultivat- 
ing and keeping. One is that mothers in general are in- 
clined to buy their own apparel in the same shops where 
they purchase the clothing for their boys and girls. The 
old maxim that “a pleased customer is the best advertise- 
ment” finds one of its most striking illustrations in the 
stores that carry a complete line of apparel for women 
as well as for children. There is a continual interchange 
of ideas among par- 
ents. Onechild’strade 
not only brings that 
of another, but also 
a that of several adults, 
thus increasing the 
wand general volume of 
business of the estab- 
lishment. 

Thechildren’s trade, 
“a too, is one that is 
continually growing— 
in two ways. Grow- 
ing physically, the 
child needs new ap- 
parel more and more 
frequently, and as the 
child becomes older 
these needs increase 
rapidly in detail and 

general value. 

It is obvious that 
too much care and 
study cannot be given 
to the stocks in the 
children’s wear de- 
partment. This 


> 
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if Vv 
Uy. : branch of the retail 
dry goods business 
At may be made one of 


the most important 

Courtesy Detroit-Princess Mfg. Co. in the store. 
One of the many attractive spring styles The keen, progres- 
for growing girls sive merchant realizes 


that the old idea that | 


“anything will do for the children” no longer holds good. 
Parents, and especially mothers, are even more desirous 
of seeing their children in up-to-date, well cut, skilfully- 
made garments than they are of having them themselves. 
Parents also, nowadays, are quick to respond to any spe- 
cial effort on the part of the children’s wear department 
to give unusual style values in the goods offered. In sell- 
ing children’s clothing the appeal must be to adults, 
but it must be juvenile in interest. The style, comfort, 
utility and value represented in the garments are the 
points that are constantly emphasized by successful 
dealers in this line. 

While there are many classes of children’s garments, 
those for school wear are particularly important. Toward 
the end of vacation time it is the custom of many establish- 
ments to advertise “School Sales” by attractive displays 
in the windows and in the store. These sales in many 
cities have become such features that they are looked 
forward to not only by juveniles, but by adults. They even 
bring to the store a large number of customers for ap- 
parel for children too young for school as well as cloth- 
ing for those who have finished their education. 

The American manufacturers of children’s clothing are 
Specialists in their line. Owing to the domestic demand 
being so large and varied they must produce a vast quan- 
tity of garments to meet it. , Volume of production of 





course means a widely distributed saving. The manu- 
facturer is able to sell goods at relatively low wholesale 
prices and yet at a fair profit. This is naturally, a 
distinct advantage to the retailer. In the designing of 
this class of apparel the American manufacturer lavishes 
as much skill and art as does the creator of gowns for 
women’s wear. Correct styles in children’s clothes, nowa- 
days are fully as important as in those for adults. In 
fact, the changes in fashion in the latter are reflected in 
the former. The best ideas of the great style centers of 
Europe and America are combined and adapted to the 
requirements of the children of other countries. For this 
reason, among others, American juvenile apparel has be- 
come firmly established in the markets of the world. Aside 
from correctness of style, its chief characteristics are 
excellence of material, cut and workmanship which insure 
durability and attractiveness. 

In the current styles for this spring there are many very 
pleasing features. In the small sizes of dresses, those with 
the belt placed at the low waist line are still much in 
favor, although some of the newest styles are short- 
waisted. For older girls, many of the dresses have the 
belt placed at the normal waistline. These belts—an im- 
portant adjunct to the dresses—are usually made of self 
material in the col- 
ored cotton dresses, 
although patent 
leather and suede are 
also employed. In the 
more elaborate gar- 
ments silk sashes are 
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being used to a con- 
siderable extent. 
In children’s dresses, ED 
as well as in the ap- Kg 
parel of their moth- Vy, Oo: 
ers, the military note SS NMS a 
is emphasized. It is ke 
noticeable in the col- KS 4 y 
lars, in the arrange- ce. 
ment of the pockets, BK G a / Xs VS 
in the belts and in the an P\ Y \S « SS ae 
trimmings. All are CS \% K 
suggestive of the uni- e 
forms worn by offi- 2 BJ 
cers. The peasant note @ ass 
is seen in the lacings, 
which are often used 
to fasten the dress ) 21m 
instead of buttons. 
While some of the Sz Maha 
new children’s dresses 2 Ti 
have the square Dutch tit 
neck, the round neck 
is still popular. So 
also are dresses fin- 
ished off with sailor 
collars or low round | 
collars. The use of 
colored embroidery R 
similar to that noted 
in peasant costumes is 
also a feature of some 
of these new dresses. 
The full Dutch ‘skirt, 
with or without sus- Courtesy Detroit-Princess Mfg. Co. 
penders, is also trace- 
able to the new style 
influence. Smart little 
pocket arrangements are another feature which have 
made their appearance. 


The sash adds to the beauty of models 
for little tots 
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The new style tendency is also reflected in the skirts of 
dresses, which are somewhat fuller than last season, many 
being in a modified circular or gored effect. There are 
also many little pleated skirts. These and the tiered skirts 
are among the newest features on the market. There are 
also some skirts that are finished off with two or more 
flounces. 

For everyday use and school wear the materials most 


employed are ginghams, percales, chambrays, linens, piqés 
and other heavy wash fabrics. 

Plaids, checks and figured effects are the particularly 
attractive features in the smart colored wash dresses. 
Plain colors, of course, still continue to be much in de- 
mand—particularly plain colors combined with fancy. 
The tendency seems to be toward simple tailored styles 
rather than in the direction of more elaborate dresses. 

















©! NO STOCKING IS PROOF AGAINST SHARP TOE-NAILS, BEXCE 
4 PROPER TRIMMING OF THEM IS ESSENTIAL. 








COPYRIGHTED @ 1900 ° 





We export Stockings and Socks to Canada, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, 
Philippine Islands, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc., etc. 


SilK, Cotton, Lisle and Wool Stockings 
and Socks for all climates, including 
SilK StocKings and Socks with Wool feet. 


Also manufacturers, under contract, of army gloves used by the 


United States Government. 















































“NINE THIRTY NINE” ee ——— 
a Chemical National Bank, New York Seats *. ve pot. a -—_ 
tf IN FAIRNESS, YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE WEAR OF THIS Fifth National Bank, New York h ms ay c od 
restent MuaeERes reece =| | Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York and Leipsic = 
O'CALLAGMAN © FEDOEN. 42808 PARK AVENUE. REW YORE CITY Pa 
remeron nan gegen O’CALLAGHAN 2 FEDDEN 
TVORY OR OTHER PURE SOAP AXD LUKE WARM WATER. 
One of Our Leading Silk Numbers MANUFACTURERS OF STOCKINGS AND SOCKS 
o! Price $6.00 per dozen. All Coiors. Salesroome: 121-123 East 24th Street, New York City, N. Y., U.S. A. © 




















POPULAR PRICED WHITE 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES 


Made in 200 Styles 
$45 to $120 Gold 
per Doz. 


















Our extensive facilities 
make it possible for us to 
produce these creations at 
a very moderate price. The 
sales possibilities of our 
line are unlimited. 


STYLE, FIT AND MA- 
TERIAL ARE OF THE 
HIGHEST CLASS 


One of Our Various Styles 


No. 1864.—The attractive 
illustration shown herewith 
is a mercerized chiffon voile 
and burned out fancy em- 
broidery; wide circular 
skirt; yoke of skirt and 
sleeves are made of allover- 
embroidery ; shadow lace 
collar: messeline belt in 
all colors. Three-quarter 
length sleeves. Price $3.75. 

If you are in the market 
for a line of cotton dresses, 
it will pay you to inves- 
tigate our line. 


Full particulars given upon 
request. Orders accepted 
through any reliable 
commission house 


GREENBERG, WEINER & COMPANY 
133-141 W. 21st St., New York, U.S. A. 














Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
43-45 Worth Street, we we New York 








Cotton Goods for Export 


LEADING BRANDS IN 
Brown Sheetings and Drills, Fine Cloths, Shirt- 
ings, Grey Ducks in a large variety 
of widths and weights. 
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Cc. A. STAFFORD & CO, 


Cable Address; ‘‘Gasco,” ABC 5th Ed. 39 Worth Street, New York, U.S. A. 

General Selling Agents of AMERICAN COTTON GOODS, 
including unbleached sheetings and drills, colored chambrays, ging- 
hams, suitings, denims, khakis, etc.; also the following fabrics made 
rr seat FOR EXPO ia for these brands 








JAGANAGN 
MADRAS 


MANVUPACTURED 
wa@Eo STATES OF ace 


’ te sane a with feading importers solicited—in any language 
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Manufacturers of the Finest Quality of 


Men’s Shirts made o Japanese Silk; 


HIGH CLASS PERCALES; TAFFETAS. 
PAJAMAS AND CUFFS, ON ORDER ; 


BRAND Write us for full particulars and information. Excellent opportunity for importers 


in the West Indies, etc. Just the goods needed and in great variety. 





MARK—Rezg. 1912 Made by THE COLONIAL SHIRT CO., Berlin, Ontario, CANADA 
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Modifications of the Norfolk and Middy styles are much in 
evidence, and bolero effects and Russian dresses are also 
popular. The long sleeve set in at the regular armhole 
is gaining in favor. 

These are frequently brightened up with white collars, 
cuffs and chemisette. All white dresses in piqués, corde- 
lines, linens and heavy wash fabrics are also looked on 
with much favor, particularly in the sizes from 2 to 8 
years. They are made mostly in simple lines with trim- 
mings in hand or machine embroidery. In the cloth dresses 
the favorite materials are serges, gabardines and black 
and white checks. They are frequently made with a white 
guimpe and sometimes with a white waist. 

In buying for his juvenile department the merchant 
should not overlook the fact that the demand for dresses 
of intermediate size is growing. These dresses for wearers 
between the small girl and the young miss age must be 
particularly attractive and stylish. The cut of the misses’ 





Photo by Joel Feder, New York 


Plaid gingham dress, white galilith buttons, pique collar and cuffs; 
the other is of brown linen in suspender style basque 


garments is not adapted to these youthful figures. There- 
fore manufacturers are paying marked attention to a 
large line of clothes suitable for girls of this size. Styles 
having the blouse of batiste or of lawn and the vest or 
skirt of checked worsted or of serge are much in favor. 
The blouse is détachable, which makes the dress very prac- 
tical for school wear. Still another mddification resembles 
the middy dress. It has a detachable chemisette of white 
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EXPERIENCED SELLING AGENTS 
WANTED 





by large American manufacturers of STOCKINGS and 
SOCKS, who export large quantities to most countries. 
Only those hav experience and who formerly took 
indent orders for European stocking manufacturers need 
apply. State full particulars, names of former manu- 
facturers you represented and previous average annual 
stocking sales. 


3 Address: 
O’CALLAGHAN & FEDDEN, 
121-123 E 24th St., New York City, U.S.A. 


























lawn and a belt. Modifications of the redingote idea and 
Cossack effects are also popular. 

In addition to the practical dresses for intermediates, 
the manufacturers are showing party frocks in lace, net, 
chiffon, crépe de Chine and taffeta. 

In children’s coats the division is between those intended 
for little tots of from one to five years and those for girls 
of from six to fourteen. In the smaller sizes the styles are 
simple, as a rule. Some of the newest are in Empire effect, 
and a few are made with Raglan sleeves. The garments 
for the older girls reflect the style tendencies of adults. 
Coats are made with a wide flare at the bottom. Some 
have small pockets at the side fronts; others are made to 
give the effect of a cartridge belt, and still others fasten 
with army buckles. The buttons are in many novel shapes 
and add an attractive touch to many of the garments. 
Collars are frequently high at the back and sides, but 
usually open at the throat. Those that close are so 
arranged that they can be opened when necessary. Lingerie 
collars and cuffs are employed on some of the children’s 
coats, particularly in the smallest sizes, but they are all 
made detachable so that they can be easily laundered. 
Frequently the collar and cuffs are of bengaline in some 
contrasting color. Among the fabrics employed in chil- 
dren’s coats are serges, gabardines, poplins, coverts, 
shepherd checks and tweeds. Some silk coats made of 





Photo by Joel Feder, New York 


Larger girls dress: Copenhagen blue linen, crochet ball trimmings ; 
the other is of rose linen; both hats are of Leghorn straw 


faille, poplin, taffeta and satin are much favored for 
dressy wear. 

Play clothes for children are no less important than 
their apparel for school or other wear. In play clothing 
the “romper”—a one-piece suit that had its origin in 
America—is one of the most important features. A firm 
of United States manufacturers claim credit not only 
for creating the design, but for coining the name to fit it. 
Since then “rompers” have become popular with small 
children all round the globe. Although they have been 
made in Europe, these garments of American manufac- 
ture are still preferred owing to their excellent quality and 
finish. 
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NEW STYLE TENDENCIES IN HABERDASHERY 


Fashions in Shirts, Collars and Neckwear Becoming More 
Military —Reasons for the Popularity of the American Collar 


ASHION is the greatest factor in stimulating demand. 
Comprehensive records have proved that popular fancy 
and change in the styles cause more purchases than the 
actual wearing out of clothes. This is quite as true of 
men’s apparel as of women’s. 
Bat wing cravats still continue popular in many pat- 
terns of fancy silks, and the four-in-hands may be had in 
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ever, is very strong toward featuring the starched cuff 
shirt for wear in autumn and winter, and also for sum- 
mer, although the soft cuff is still correct for warm 
weather wear. The principal shirt manufacturers in the 
United States report that the proportion of stiff cuff shirts 
sold for the coming spring and summer is larger than 
it has been for several years, and that they are preparing 
for a heavier output of this style for autumn. 

In patterns of shirtings the present tendency is toward 
wide stripes, although the check patterns which were in- 
troduced last year and were very favorably regarded are 
likely to continue popular. The fine pencil lines, close to- 
gether, that were fashionable a year ago, have been 
largely displaced by wide stripe, check and spot patterns. 

The haberdasher whose business is steadily increasing 
pays particular attention to his window displays. The ar- 
rangement of the shirts and collars and ties and shoes 
and canes, and whatever else is suitable for display at the 
season of the year, must avoid the commonplace. The 
mission of the shop window’s contents is to influence, 
through suggestion, the purchase by the passerby of one 
or more of the articles displayed, when the actual need 
does not make their immediate possession a necessity. In 
other words, the stronger the desire for the goods created, 
the better the object of the window show is attained. The 
character of the shop is usually evidenced by the at- 
tractiveness of its external appeal. The window heaped 





Courtesy The Haberdasher 


Some exclusive showings of shirts and cravats: on the left, a new shirt for day wear, with white linen body and bosom and cuffs of gray 
piqué; on the right, a novelty in imported Madras, with body of self-fiqured tan, pleated bosom and double cuffs, white 
with broken stripes in tan and green. The cravats, tie and mufflers are of silk in the latest pattern 


an endless variety of fabrics, patterns and colors. Derby 
hats in black and brown—and some in gray and green— 
are being worn more and more generally. Velour hats 
are little seen. Brown shoes are also growing in favor 
for all the year wear. 

One of the most marked changes that has occurred 
recently in haberdashery affects men’s shirts. For some 
time past the soft cuff shirt has been fashionable for 
wear all the year ’round. This season’s tendency, how- 





with sales goods without any striking feature to attract 
and hold the eye, scatters the attention of the spectator 
and arouses a spirit of indecision. Therefore he walks on 
instead of in, and buys nothing. Sharp contrasts are, on 
the other hand, very effective. When used to play up 
merchandise, one piece against another, they can be made 
especially alluring. But care should be used, invariably, 
to keep the entire trim in perfect harmony. Discords in 
window dressing are as repellant as in music. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS AROUND THE WORLD 


From the Weekly Edition of DUN’S REVIEW 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL 


General Situation Shows a Marked Improvement 
and Merchants Report that Confidence is Returning 


(From our Special Correspondent at Rio de Janeiro) 


ERCHANTS in Rio de Janeiro report indications of 

an improvement in general trade conditions, that 
there is a feeling of more confidence, and that merchants 
of the interior are beginning to place orders. The first 
payments of obligations falling due during the period 
of the moratorium, a period that extended from August 
5th to December 15th (including the ten-day bank holiday) 
have been met in a very satisfactory manner. This first 
payment was 25 per cent. of the obligation and matured 
on January 15th, with 35 per cent. to fall due on February 
15th, and the balance due March 15th. The number of pro- 
tested documents on January 15th was relatively small, and 
no houses of importance were included in the number. 
The applications to the courts for compromise with 
creditors and in bankruptcy proceedings are few in num- 
ber and not above the general average. This showing 
made by the trade in this city, following a long period of 
uncertainty, and some fear in regard to the ability of 
many commercial houses to meet their obligations with 
the termination of the moratorium, has greatly helped to 
restore the feeling of confidence, and also establishes a 
much better tone in the reports current in regard to the 
future. 

In the north, for which the city of Pernambuco is the 
commercial center, trade is reported to be reviving and 
is not much below normal. 

In the south, especially the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
business has not been very seriously affected on account of 
the variety of products that this State has to ship, and at 
the present time the movement is said to be regarded as 
very encouraging, and not very much below normal. 

In the section of the country for which the city of 
Sao Paulo is the distributing center, business is somewhat 








_ depressed on account of the condition of the coffee market, 


which has been affected by the European war. Some 
failures are reported among small merchants, but the 
importing houses continue to maintain their position and 
to buy in a light way. 

There is said to be a much improved condition in the 
general trade, and a feeling that the country can look for- 
ward to a slow, but healthy revival of business. 





THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Effect of the War Clearly Shown in the 
Returns for Bank Clearings and Failures 








T HE record of bank clearings and of failures during tbe past 

eight months bears unmistakable testimony, as to the effects of 
the disturbances caused by the European war upon trade in the 
United States. In making the comparison, the records for the 
corresponding eight months of 1912-13 are employed, as conditions 
in the last-mentioned period were more nearly free from disturbing 
elements than the corresponding eight months of 1913-14. 

In July, 1914, bank clearings were 3.6 per cent. higher than in 
July, 1912. For August, this slightly favorable showing was com- 
pletely reversed and there appears a loss of 21.5 per cent. for that 
month—the immediate effect of the war. This loss was further ac- 
centuated in the two succeeding months, reaching its climax in 
October at a fraction short of 30 per cent. Since October there 
has been some betterment each month—in January the loss was 
reduced to about 12 per cent. and in February it is a fraction higher. 

Naturally the flood point of the financial disturbance created by 
the war, as measured by payments through the banks, culminated 
at @ much earlier date than that other flood point reached by the 
record of commercial failures. In July last for one cause or an- 
other, failures numbered 14.8 per cent. more than July, 1912. For 
August, the percentage of increase over August, 1912, was only 
15.4 per cent., but for September there, was a gain of 38.4 per 





cent., and the percentage was still higher in the succeeding months, 
culminating in January at the high point of 57.0 per cent. Failures 
in February were considerably fewer in number than in January, 
but the percentage of increase compared with February, 1913, was 
practically the same as for January, being 56.7 per cent. 

That the course of events during this troublesome period may be 
followed, the monthly percentages are given below, the figures for 
the. past eight months being computed on the basis of a loss or 
gain with the figures for the corresponding month in the preceding 
years taken at 100. The records follow: 


Bank Clearings— ——Failures.——\ 

1914-15 1912-13 1914-15 1912-18 

tie t sone 6 103.6 100.0 114.8 100.0 
SE n.d 66 cade 78.5 100.0 115.4 100.0 
September ee 75.3 100.0 138.4 100.0 
CS Serer 70.4 100.0 | 146.6 100.0 
November ...... 75.3 100.0 154.5 100.0 
ecember ...... 77.9 100.0 147.6 100.0 
JQMUBFY «....0... 87.9 100.0 157.0 100.0 
February ....... 87.2 100.0 156.7 100.0 





SUPPLIES OF AMERICAN DYESTUFFS 


Some Domestic Chemical Com- 
panies are Adding to their Plants 








HE probability of a further restriction of supplies of dye 

stuffs from abroad has led to a closer investigation here as to 
the progress in securing supplies from domestic sources. As is now 
pretty well known, the governments of Russia and England are aid- 
ing movements in those countries to establish dye industries in co 
operation with dye users. 

In this country an effort was made some months ago to enlist the 
aid of all dye users in the amplification of dyestuffs manufacturing 
facilities here, but it met with many discouragements and the movers 
decided to proceed on individual lines with various chemical com- 
panies. 

It is now known that two of the larger chemical companies here 
have entered upon plans to build additional facilities, and as a 
guarantee that their market will not be cut away from them at the 
end of the war, some of the large dye users have agreed to take their 
requirements from them exclusively for a stated period at a definite 
and contractually fixed price. 

The process of establishing a dye industry has been brightened 
somewhat by a government announcement this week to the effect 
that two base products used by dye manufacturers, toluol and benzol, 
can be produced from crude petroleum under patents that will be 
given to the people of this country. Hitherto the limited supplies of 
these products have come from the residue of coke ovens and gas 
works. 





FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE 


HE Department of Commerce has received the following report 
by cable from the American Consul General at Paris relative 
to the foreign trade of France for last year. 

The total value of the foreign trade of France for last year, 
excluding gold and silver coin and bullion, was $2,156,528,539, a 
loss of $796,670,418, compared with 1913. The imports were valued 
at $1,225,397,337, a decrease of $399,919,739, and the exports 
amounted to $931,131,202, a loss of $396,750,679. The imports of 
precious metals amounted to $182,095,307, a decrease of $6,075,- 
833, and the exports amounted to $38,769,261, a loss of $44,483,219. 
The decrease in the foreign trade was entirely in the last six 
months of the year. During the first six months there was a gain 
of $33,390,737, not including precious metals. 

There was a decrease of 11,358 vessels of 13,149,176 tons in 
the arrivals and departures at the ports during the year. The 
decrease was all during the last part of the year. 








COTTON EXPORTS IN FEBRUARY 


OTTON exports during February were 1,544,512 bales, a larger 

amount than any month of this or last season. The season’s 
exports thus far amount to 5,283,789 bales, compared with 8,883,000 
during last year’s entire season. Tebruary exports surprised even 
those who made high estimates. Few calculations were over 1,250,- 
000 bales, while many. traders thought is would be under the million 
mark, since February usually is a dull month, and this year shippers 
were more or less hampered by developments in European waters. 
In addition, more than 80,000 bales were cleared March 1, which 
really was February business. 

The height of the movement last season was in November, when 
1,470,000 bales were exported. Many traders predict the move- 
ment’s height this season has not yet been reached, provided the 
measures which the European Allies are putting into force regarding 
shipping do not have too unfavorable an effect. 
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WHAT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS DOING 





OME of the many activities of the Federal Government of the 

United States are described in a very entertaining manner in 
“Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles.”* Written in a popular style, this 
book presents many facts that are not fully appreciated by those 
who think of the National Government as being principally con- 
cerned with the collection of taxes and federal legislation. As a 
matter of fact the government is engaged in a great many enter- 
prises of the utmost value to the people of the nation at large. 
Many of these are described in this book, which includes chapters 
on the constructive work of the Health Department, the Weather 
Bureau, the Agricultural Department, the Secret Service, the Post 
Office Department, the Department of the Interior, as well as the 
insular governments of Porto Rico and the Philippines. The book 
contains a number of illustrations. 





*UNCLE SAM’S MODERN MIRACLES, by William Atherton Du Puy. 
2 ae by Frederick A. Stokes. Company, New York. Price, 





AN AMERICAN OPINION OF THE WAR 


NDER the above title Mr. Frederick W. Whitridge, a prominent 

New York attorney and the head of one of the city’s leading 
tramway systems, has written a little book that presents the 
author’s views on the responsibility for the war in Europe and 
the abstract justice in the claims of the contending parties. These 
opinions are very vigorously and interestingly expressed.* 








*ONE AMERICAN’S OPINION OF THE EUROPEAN WAR, by Frederick 
Whitridge. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Price, 
50c. net. 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR EXPORTERS 


HE 1915 edition of the Exporters’ Encyclopedia* is the eleventh 
annual issue of this valuable publication. It is a handsome cloth- 





bound book of 1,150 pages, which shows every shipping route 
from the United States and Canada to foreign ports, together 


with a wealth of special information regarding customs and 
steamship regulations, conversion tables of foreign moneys, weights 
and measures, drawbacks, foreign drafts, foreign postage rates 
and parcel post, mail time to foreign cities, marine insurance and 
many other points of interest to the merchant or manufacturer 
engaged in export trade. 

The effect of the war in Europe in disarranging steamship 
schedules and modifying many of the routes enumerated in this 
book has been met by means of supplementary sheets which are 
issued monthly and mailed to all subscribers to the encyclopedia 
thus keeping them fully posted regarding all important changes. 





* EXPORTERS’ acrenereets, 1ith, 1915 edition. Published by 
the Exporters’ ee Company, 80 Broad Street, New 
New York. Price, $7.50 





THE SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT 





HE question of formulating some approach to a true science 

of management has been in the air for some time. Several 
authors, in the last ten years, have shown that administration was 
no longer a ‘‘trade secret,” and that it was becoming a thing that 
could be reasoned about instead of guessed at. Now comes a new 
work* which the author states is ‘‘an endeavor to throw light 
on the nature of organization, and to formulate such fundamental 
facts and such fundamental regulative principles as may be here- 
after developed into a true science of management.’ The result 
is well worth careful study on the part of everyone connected with 
a business or industry employing a few or many persons. 





*THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT, by 
Church. Published by The Engineering Magazine, 
Price, $2.00. 


A. Hamilton 
New York. 





GUIDE BOOKS TO JAPAN AND CHINA 





HE steadily increasing number of tourists visiting Japan and 
China in recent years has created a demand for a reliable and 
up-to-date guide book, and for some years past the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government Railways of Japan has been 
engaged on the compilation of such a work. At present three 
volumes have been completed,* the first dealing with Manchuria 
and Chosen (formerly Korea), the second with Southwestern 
Japan and the third with Northeastern Japan. A fourth volume 
is in course of preparation which will cover China and the South 
Sea Islands. 
Each of the three volumes now issued is in duodecimo size and 
comprises about 350 pages. The books are copiously illustrated 





and include about 20 large illustrated maps and plans that are 
exceptionally fine examples of engravings and of the map maker's 
art. The books also comprise an unusual quantity and variety of 
general information, including a long and scholarly introduction 
to Volume II. giving an outline of the history of Japan together 
with chapters on railways and steamship communications, geo- 
graphical features, dress, food, dwellings and customs, an outline 
history of Japanese art and chapters on the religions of Japan 
and religious architecture, on education, industries, music and 
musical instruments, wrestling, landscape gardening, and a sketch 
ot Japanese literature. A carefully classified table of contents and 
a copious index to each volume render its contents easily acces- 
sible for reference. Besides the detailed descriptions of all the 
principal cities and points of interest, the volumes also include 
lists of the more important business houses in each large city, 
together with the principal dealers in articles of interest to tourists. 
The books also contain a wealth of general information of value 
to those who propose to travel in the Far East. 





“AN OFFICIAL GUIDE TO EASTERN ASIA, Vol. 
Chosen ; Vol. II, Southwestern Japan ; 
7 by the Traffic De artment, mperial Government Railways of 

rt ay Tokio, Japan; by the Japan Tourist Bureau and b elly 

Jalsh, Ltd., at Yokohama, Shanghai, Singapore and Hongkong. 


I, Manchuria and 
Vol. "III, Northeastern Japan. 





LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE CONDITIONS 





NE of the first results of the war in Europe was a spontaneous 

and widespread awakening of interest in trade possibilities 
between the United States and the republics to the southward. The 
present book* was prepared to meet the demand for more informa- 
tion regarding this subject. It will be found useful to those who 
have little or no knowledge regarding Latin-American trade con- 
ditions. The books is divided into three parts, of which the first 
two are addressed to American manufacturers and discuss ‘‘Wherein 
we Fail’ and “How we may Succeed.”’ While many of the sugges- 
tions in these chapters will seem trite to those who are at all 
familiar with the subject they may prove of some assistance to 
beginners. Part three, “Facts and Figures,” consists of useful 
information regarding each of the Latin-American republics, in- 
cluding population, language, currency, area, etc., principal exports 
and imports and foreign commerce by countries, together with a 
summary of ocean transportation routes from American ports. 
The book contains a number of maps and diagrams. 





*SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICAN TRADE CONDITIONS OF To-Day, 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Published by Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25 net. 





MODERN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 





N evidence of the steadily growing appreciation of the import- 

ance of commercial education is afforded in the fact that a 
leading American publisher has found it worth while to issue a 
special book on the subject intended primarily as a text-book for 
teachers, students and business men.* While written somewhat 
largely from the pedagogical standpoint and therefore particularly 
interesting to teachers, the work is also valuable as a manual 
for the manager of any large up-to-date business organization who 
is interested in aiding his employees to become masters of the 
subjects that bear most directly upon their respective tasks. The 
chapters on business arithmetic, office practice and routine and on 
bookkeeping and accounting will prove suggestive to any merchant 
or manufacturer, while to those who are engaged in international 
trade the chapters on commercial geography and the technique 
and history of commerce will be found very helpful. The book 
also contains chapters on commercial law, economics, business 
English and stenography and typewriting. A valuable feature of 
the work is the bibliography at the end of each chapter, which 
will enable those interested in the particular subject under discus- 
sion to familiarize himself with the latest literature pertaining 
thereto. 





*PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, Dy 
Joseph Kahn, Instructor in New York ie ag ag Graduate School 
and High School of Commerce, and Joseph J. Klein, President of 
the National Business Institute. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.40 net. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND EXCHANGE 





HE exchange mechanism of international trade and the economic 

advantages of commerce are thoroughly discussed in a recent 
book* by an instructor in political economy in Yale University. 
The author places the larger emphasis on international trade, but 
the similarity of principles involved in international trade also 
receives due consideration. The first part of the book deals 
chiefly with the subject of foreign exchange, including an 
elucidation of the laws of money and the nature of banking. 
In the second part the gains of trade are considered, then the 
conditions determining the share which each of two or more coun- 
tries gets from trade between them are taken up. The work will 
be found valuable by banking specialists and others interested in 
studying the subjects which it discusses authoritatively. 





Gunnison 


*INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE AND EXCHANGE, by Harr oe 
rice, 


Brown. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50 net. 
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About Oporto and Its Wines 


LARGE and handsome album of views 

of the establishment of Constantino 
d’Almeida, a producer of port wine of the 
first quality, and of the City of Oporto, the 
headquarters of the firm, has recently been 
issued. Artistically and in many other ways 
this album is of unusual interest. It shows 


pictorially many phases of the port wine 


Transporting a pipe of port wine through an 
Oporto street 


industry with which the general public is un- 
familiar. In the ancient city, whose wines 
have done so much to make it famous, there 
is a quaint blending of the primitive and 
the modern. Two-wheeled wooden carts 








A view of the main bottling room of the Constantino d’Almeida establishment, showing a 
part of the labeling force 


drawn by long-horned oxen are used to carry 
the pipes of wine through streets paved with 
broad blocks of stone after the fashion of 
Cesar’s day. Some of the buildings where 
the wine is stored in casks and great vats, 
above and under ground, have been used for 














that purpose for generations. On the other 
hand, the bottling departments, the packing| 
rooms and other sections where the wine 
is prepared for its long journeys all over 
the globe are as modern and as efficiently 
arranged as can be found anywhere. 

A copy of this album may be obtained by 
addressing Constantino d’Almeida, Oporto. 
Portugal. The firm was founded in 1880. 
It invites correspondence from importers. 
wholesale buyers and high class, responsible 
agents where the house is not already 
represented. 





An Attractive Line of American 
Toys 


HE Gibbs Manufacturing Co., Canton, 

Ohio, U. S. A., offer a line of toys which 
they claim will prove extremely popular in 
every market because of their attractive and 
lifelike appearance, durability and beauty. 
One of their best selling products is a line 
of American spring-winding tops which are 
made in a great variety of shapes and colors. 
They range in designs from a small wooden 
spring-winder in four colors to a whirl-about 
humming top, a handsome all-metal toy 
producing a loud hum and equipped with a 
parasol-shaped whirl-about which revolves 
around the top while it is spinning. The 
greatest novelty in this line is a “Dixie 
Dancing Top.” By means of a spring twisted 
in the shape of a corkscrew on which the 
top spins, this dancing toy hops around to 


its own music which is produced by reeds 
within the top. No string is needed to spin 
these tops. The owner simply places the stem 
through a spool containing the spring, winds 
up, pushes the stem and the top spins away. 





appeals to children is that they walk in a 
lifelike manner when drawn along. The 
legs are attached by wires to the front axle 
of the little wagons and as the wheels turn 
the horses’ legs are pushed backwards and 
forwards. The most accomplished horse in 
the Gibbs collection is “Performing Bob,” a 


0.20 “Pacinc Bos’ 


15. 





A characteristic of these horses is that they 
walk im a lifelike way when drawn along 


trick circus horse. This animal is mounted 
on a platform by means of two wires running 
from one end of the platform through the 
middle of the horse’s body. The horse’s 
legs swing free from the body, but are fast- 
ened firmly so that they will stay in any 
desired position. By shifting the animal’s 





< 
Do_t SULKY 


This type of doll sulky has afforded no end of 
pleasure to thousands of little girls 


legs and moving his body on the wire as a 
pivot, all the antics of the circus horse can 
be accomplished. Because of the great var- 





This mechanical see-saw is as enjoyable to the 
onlooker as the actual sport itself 


iety of tricks which this horse will perform, 
he has proved a very attractive seller. 

These are only a few of the most striking 
toys which this concern manufacture. An 
illustrated catalogue in colors will be sent 
upon request, showing the entire line. These 
toys are exported, set up complete and ready 
to sell, packed in boxes and strong shipping 
cases so that dealers receive them in perfect 
condition. Illustrations of a number of these 
attractive Gibbs toys will be found on page 
69 of this issue. 





A characteristic of all Gibbs’ horses which 
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Shears and Scissors 





LAYTON, BROS., Inc., of Bristol, Conn., 
U. 8S. A., are manufacturers of an ex- 
tensiye line of both cast and forged steel 
scissors, shears and snips which, because of 
the large and varied assortment, the makers 
believe are particularly well suited for ex- 





Fancy design gold-plated handle, full nickel 
ladies’ scissors No. 6107 


port. They have recently added No. 61, 
illustrated herewith, which is a square 
handle, bent trimmer with lip bow. A new 
pair of scissors, with gold plated handle and 
made in fancy design, No. 6107, is another 
specialty of this concern. Clayton Bros., 
Inc., have been established since 1883, and 
state that their forged steel shears are made 
of the best material and by experienced 


No. 61, a new, hard cast, square handle 


workmen. In cast shears they can furnish 
assortments or individual shears to meet all 
requirements. Inquiries addressed to their 
sales office at 127 Duane Street, New York 





City, U. S. A., will meet with a prompt 
reply. 
Special Methods of Selling Toilet 


Preparations 





VERY manufacturer has his own method 

of disposing of his products. Some de- 
pend upon creating a demand by extensive 
advertising, some prefer to have retailers 
sell their goods, while others find that the 
best results can be secured by appealing 
directly to the ultimate consumer by means 
of special agents. One of the last class is 
an American firm manufacturing an exten- 
sive line of high grade soaps, perfumes and 
other toilet specialties. This concern be- 
lieve that in their line the elimination of the 
jobber, wholesaler and retailer enables them 
to put thir products in the hands of men 
who are in a position to act as their agents 
on terms that will yield such agents a very 
satisfactory profit and yet enable them to 
dispose of the goods to the consumer at a 
much lower price than they could be sold 
for in the ordinary way. The firm report 
that they have met with remarkable success, 
and that the number of applications for ter- 
ritory is showing a steady and gratifying 
increase. 

This way of selling naturally involves 
special methods in the general conduct of 
their business; so instead of putting up 
their goods in dozen or gross lots they 
have made up an extensive assortment of 
special combinations to sell as a whole at a 
stated price. Great care has been taken, 
and no expense spared, to make the appear- 
ance of these assortments as attractive as 
possible, the wrappers and boxes being most 
artistically designed in keeping with the 
superior quality of the contents, which it 
was realized would have to be strictly main- 
tained if the business secured was to be of a 
permanent nature. One of these combina- 
tions includes the following: One bar of 
cream complexion soap, one bottle of liquid 
shampoo, one package cf dentifrice, one 
box of borated talcum powder, and one bar 
of cuticle soap. Another assortment, which 
is somewhat more elaborate, contains one 
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bottle of cucumber cream, one bottle of 
shampoo, which is also a hair tonic and 
preventative of dandruff, two cakes of a 
special cream soap, two cakes of cuticle 
soap, two cakes of glycerine and buttermilk 
soap, two cakes of hand soap for removing 
paint or stains, two cakes of palm soap, two 
cakes of tar soap, one box of superior 
poudre de riz face powder, and one bottle 
of high grade triple extract perfume. All of 
these articles are in constant demand and 
the firm reports that agents find these assort- 
ments very profitable and easy to sell. An 
illustration of one of these sets is shown in 
the advertisement of the BE. M. Davis Soap 
Company on page 40 of this issue. 

Those interested in the above would do 
well to communicate with the EB. M. Davis 
Soap Co., 404 Davis Building, 222 North 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill., U. 8S. A, 
who announce that they are desirous of se- 
curing agents in territory where they are not 
at present represented, and that they will 
be pleased to send catalogues and all other 










trimmer with lip bow, full nickel, highly 
jinished and very attractive 


necessary information to any address in the 
world upon request. 





A Reliable Little Gasoline Engine 


VEN on small farms the gasoline engine 

has become a necessity. The compact, low- 
priced powerful motors that have been devised 
for general utility purposes can be moved 
easily from place to place and require no 
specially prepared foundation. For this reason 
many farmers are investing in one or more 
of these small engines for doing what might 
be termed the “chores” that are the daily 
drudgery of country life. 

These small engines are so simple in con- 
struction and operation that it requires no 
skill or experience to care for them. They 
are useful in operating churns, separators or 
butter workers in the dairy. In the kitchens 
they can be employed on washing machines 
and wringers. In fact, they are desirable for 
any purpose where only a moderate amount of 
power is required at a minimum of cost. 

The 1% horsepower “Little Jumbo” engine 
manufactured by the Nelson Brothers Com- 





pany, of Saginaw, Mich., U. 8S. A., is ample 
for the purposes mentioned above. It comes on 
its own base, and is ready for use as soon 
as it is received. It is air-cooled, which does 
away with considerable weight. The ignition 
is what is termed a make-and-break system. 
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designed that the speed can be regulated 
closely. 

When used for pumping water the manufac- 
turers recommend their improved pumping 





An efficient double-geared pump jack, strong 
and durable, that is particularly 
adapted to deep wells 


jack, which can be attached to any wall, ceil- 
ing or platform and any form of pump. 

Full particulars can be obtained regarding 
these engines and pump jacks by writing the 
manufacturers at the above address. 





Seeds and Plants from New Zealand 


LARGE proportion of the world’s sup- 
plies of seeds have been furnished by 
Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Italy, 
Holland and Belgium. Shipments of seeds 
from these countries have now been curtailed 
or have ceased entirely owing to the war. 
The advertisement of Nimmo & Blair, of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, in this issue, giving 
particulars of various seeds of New Zealand 
growth of which they are exporters, there- 
fore will be of special interest to seed im- 
porters. 
Their general catalogue, which we under- 











There are few working parts and it is so 


stand is one of the finest published in 





The “little Jumbo” 13/4 h. p. air-cooled gasoline engine is so simple and reliable that it 
meets the requirements of both skilled and unskilled power users 


Australasia, contains over 150 pages and is 
profusely illustrated. Nimmo & Blair solicit 
correspondence from seed buyers in any part 
of the world. They also export plarts and 
shrubs of the New Zealand flora and are 
suppliers of tree ferns to the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition. 






— 
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Economy in Lubrication 





HE object of all mechanism is to convert 

power into useful work. If there were no 
loss of energy in the conversion, the 
mechanism would be perfect. This loss— 
except that part traceable to slipping belts or 
similar causes—is due to friction. There 
is a certain friction developed in the opera- 





K No. 00 Special Non-Fluid Oil is particularly 
suitable for use on ball and roller bearings 


tion of machinery which is beyond practical 
control. The engineer is concerned with that 
which arises from the contact of moving 
metal surfaces and which is susceptible of 
reduction by lubrication. The function of 
the lubricant is to glaze over with a slip- 
pery film the inequalities of the bearing 
surface so that motion is. accomplished with 
the least resistance. So long as the thick- 
ness of the lubricant film exceeds the height 
of the microscopically minute projecting 
points on the metal the friction is low. 

The percentage of power wasted in over- 
coming friction varies from a fraction of 
1 per cent. to the full amount of power 
generated, the conditions varying from the 
best possible lubrication to the other extreme 
wnere bearings “‘seize’’ and ultimately weld. 
Lubrication, therefore, controls the balance 
of power between friction and useful work. 
The cost of the power is many times that of 
the lubrication which would insure its 
profitable utilization. In certain textile mills, 
for instance, where results are satisfactory, 
$1 is spent for lubricants to every $75 spent 
for power. The futility of securing economy 
of lubrication by a cut in the cost of oil 
without due consideration of power con- 
sumption is obvious. 

Lubricants may be divided into two classes: 
fluid oils and semi-solid lubricants. With 
fluid oils, a percentage of waste is, of course, 
included in consumption. Non-Fluid oil, 
which is the trade name of the product of the 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., has 
been on the market and in successful use 
for the last 15 years. Its manufacturers 
State that in every particular where greases 
have failed as ‘an improvement over fluid 
oils, Non-Fluid oil has succeeded, and that it 
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K No. 000 grade of Non-Fluid Oil is used in 
place of grease in compression cups, etc 


possesses none of the disadvantages of 
greases, due to impurities and _ inefficiency. 
It is the purest of petroleum products, con- 
tains no lead, talc, resin or other solid 
matter, does not melt under any temperature 








found in a lubricated bearing, does not re- 
quire melting before it will feed, but, being 
highly adhesive, is drawn into the bearing 
by the shaft, and is claimed to exceed the 
best greases in the quality of oiliness. It is 
produced not only in heavy densities, but in 
grades almost as light as fluid oils. They are 
identical in purity with the best fluid oils 
and have the advantage of much greater dura- 
bility and do not waste by being thrown off 
or by dripping. In a word, Non-Fluid oil is a 
lubricating specialty that is different from 
ordinary greases and oils, and is so designed 
as to obviate their faults. 

A booklet on “Problems of Lubrication”’ 
is published by the New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 165 Broadway, New York City, 
U. 8S. A., and will be sent to any address on 
request. It will be found of unusual interest. 
The company also has an attractive proposi- 
tion for active, progressive agents. 





Points for the Motor Car Buyer 


N automobile owner often wonders why 

the car he has selected wears out tires 

so fast and consumes so much gasoline; also 

why some cars never slip or skid on wet 
roads or pavements. 

‘‘The answer to these and many other ques- 

tions,”’ says President Chapin, of the Hudson 











that there are 10,000 Hudsons of the light 
Six model alone in the hands of users in 
43 different countries, and that every owner 
is a pleased customer. 

The financial standing of the manufacturer 
should be regarded also in buying an auto- 
mobile. The beauty of the car, its general 
appearance, its size and what it will do on 
the road, while important, are not everything. 
A $3,000 car immediately drops about 20 per 
cent. in its selling value when the concern 
that manufactured it goes out of business. 
Owners of “orphan” cars find it difficult 
and often impossible to get repair parts. 
Therefore it is well to find out if the maker 
of the car is financially strong, that he is 
going to continue in business, and that he 
has sufficient capital to meet the constantly 
changing aspects of the motor car industry 
all over the world. The stability of the 
manufacturer is perhaps more important. 
even, than the stability of the car. But when 
both the manufacturer and his product are 
thoroughly reliable, the buyer has little to 
worry about over his purchase. 

These are some of the reasons given by 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., 7952 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A., why their 
product is particularly well worth looking 
into by those not already acquainted with it. 
They give special attention to orders from 
abroad, and have made a careful study of 





Miss Alma Gluck, the famous grand opera singer, is here shown in a Hudson Light Sia. 
She is enthusiastic over the car 


Motor Car Co., “is found in balance. A 
properly balanced car has its weight evenly 
distributed on all four tires. It does not 
sway or wabble. The tire wear is even and 
gradual. All four wheels grip the road with 
equal pressure, and there is little tendency to 
skid. Howard BP. Coffin, the designer of the 
Hudson ‘Sixes’ has been called a ‘crank’ on 
balance, but that is the reason why these 
cars are such excellent performers on all 
classes of roads. This practically perfect bal- 
ance, combined with light weight and well 
proportioned power, has much to do with 
the satisfaction that all Hudson users find 
in their cars.” 

Some understanding of gear ratios is ad- 
vantageous in buying a car. A 20-horsepower 
truck motor can pull a huge load up a heavy 
grade and do it at a fair speed, but with 
much noise and vibration. Some motorists 
think that with a low power motor of this 
kind in their car they would save fuel. Such 
a motor, however, would have to turn over 
at such a tremendous rate in order to gain 
driving wheel speed, that it would not do for 
a pleasure car. A moderate gear ratio is the 
ideal. It gives excellent power on hills and 
under difficult road conditions. Very low 
gear ratios are apt to prove costly at speeds 
of 30 miles an hour or over. The Hudson 
gear ratio of about 3% or 4 to 1 has been 
pronounced the most satisfactory thus far. 

Still another thing to consider when buy- 
ing a motor car is the reputation of the 
maker and the record of the car. It is said 





the conditions and requirements of various 
countries throughout the globe. Their cata- 
logue will be found of unusual interest, and 
may be obtained by writing to the above 
address. 





Importers of Foreign Goods Into 
Spain 





PAIN is a large and steady buyer and 
seller in all the great markets of the 
world. Its international trade is expand- 
ing rapidly. The purchasing power of its 
more than 20,000,000 inhabitants is increas- 
ing very fast. Nearly 80 per cent. of the 
soil of Spain is agriculturally productive. 
The country is rich in minerals; its manu- 
facturing industries are varied and import- 
ant. Barcelona, a city of about 600,000 in- 
habitants is the chief commercial center. 
Those wishing to enter this very promising 
market and desiring the aid of an established 
firm of importers of foreign goods will find 
it of interest to correspond with Muller Her- 
manos, Avifio 20, Barcelona, Spain. This 
firm was founded some 25 years ago, and 
state that they have successfully introduced 
a number of articles of foreign manufacture, 
among them dentifrices, rubber goods, toys, 
perfumery, druggists’ sundries, rubber shoes, 
etc. Their travelers visit 200 of the prin- 
cipal commercial centers of Spain. Corre- 
spondence may be in English, Spanish, French 
or German. 
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Practical Identification Equipment 


HERE is no department in any government 

or municipality that is of greater import- 
ance to its prosperity and safety than its 
police. More attention than ever is being 
given to their equipment. The telephone and 
telegraph have been of great assistance in 
police work, but among the modern improve- 
ments scientific methods for the identification 
of criminals are particularly important. Not 
long ago this identifying was done in the 
most haphazard way, dependence usually be- 
ing placed on the memory of some officer, 
aided by a photograph of doubtful merit. 

The importance of absolute identification 
always has been recognized, but efforts in this 
direction were not successful until the develop- 
ment of the Bertillon and finger print systems. 
The Bertillon system is based upon the fact 
that the measurements of no two human bodies 





foregoing can obtain them by writing the man- 
ufacturers, Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Export Department, 394 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Hot Air, Gasoline and Electric 
Pumping Engines 


HE operation of hot air engines is based on 

the principle that when air is heated it will 
expand to several times its ordinary volume. 
Without going into a technical description, it 
may be sufficient to say that, taking advantage 
of this principle, the cool air is compressed in 
a cylinder to about one-third of its normal 
volume; then, without reducing the pressure, 
it passes into a second cylinder that has been 
heated to a high temperature. This heat 
immediately expands the air, which exerts 
great pressure on the piston, as in an ordinary 


isteam engine. 











Police Department with a complete “Y and EB” equipment: 














that will lift to the same height 3,500 gallons. 
in one hour, with a consumption of only 100 
cubic feet of gas, five quarts of kerosene, or 
eight pounds of anthracite coal. These figures 
give an indication of the economy of the hot 
air engine, and as the initial cost for installa- 
tion is comparatively moderate the popularity 
it is acquiring in all parts of the world can 
be readily understood. 

The Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, 22 
Murray Street, New York City, U. 8S. A., have 
been building pumping machinery for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. In the last 35 
years they have sold nearly. 50,000 of their 
hot air pumping engines—described above—- 
to all parts of the globe. For their “‘Reeco” 
water systems they also manufacture hydro- 
pneumatic tanks, electric motor-driven pumps 
and gasoline engines for pumping and power. 

The electric motors for alternating current, 
single phase, are of the repulsion induction 
tvpe—not of the ordinary split phase con- 


4 
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ing stretch. 8. Trunk and foot stool. 4. Arm stand. 5. Camera and stand. 6. 
8. Side screen. 9. Back screen. 10. Eye chart. 11. Scale. 12. Finger print cabinet. 13. Name and alias correspond- 


ence cabinet. 15. Bertillon record cabinet. 


are exactly the same. The difference in many 
instances, however, is slight and it has been 
found that perfect accuracy and a long period 
of careful training were necessary in order 
to do this work properly. The finger print 
system is based on the discovery that no two 
finger prints in the whole world are alike, and 
that no matter how long a person lives the 
lines never.change. These two systems, to- 
gether with improved photographic methods, 
are the means by which identifications are 
now made by every’ up-to-date police 
department. 

At one time only the largest cities could 
afford the expense of costly apparatus and 
high-priced experienced operators necessary 
for these systems. There is now available, 
however, a complete police department identi- 
fication equipment that enables even an ama- 
teur to do as good work as an expert. A list 
of the articles comprising one of these equip- 
ments is interesting as an indication of its 
completeness: Measuring board for standing 
height; side arms for measuring stretch ; 
trunk and foot stool; arm stand; camera and 
stand; electric flash light; posing chair; side 
screen ; back screen; eye chart; scale; finger 
print cabinet ; name and alias correspondence 
cabinet ; Bertillon record cabinet; sitting desk 
for use of Bertillon clerk, and rogues’ gal- 
lery cabinet. 

These equipments are not too large for 
small departments, nor too small for large 
ones. Each article can be purchased separate- 
ly if desired. Many banks have adopted the 
finger print system as the best means of 
identifying their illiterate depositors. Those 
desiring further particulars regarding the 


The operation of the hot air engine being 
possible with almost any kind of fuel, it does 
its work at a very low cost, a feature which 
is decidedly in its favor. Moreover, once in- 
stalled, it needs no care beyond an occasional 
oiling. There is no expense for attendance. 








1. Measuring board for standing height. 2. Side arms for measur- 


Electric flashlight. 7%. Posing chair. 


15. Sitting desk for use of Bertillon clerk. 16. Rogues’ gallery cabinet. 


struction usually furnished for these smal? 
units. The repulsion induction motor, in 
starting, will pull 2% times its running load. 


(Direct current motors are also furnished. The 
motors range from 1/6 to 3/4 horsepower. 


The “Reeco” gasoline engines are of the 
horizontal, four-cycle type. Those of 1% to 
3 horsepower, inclusive, are mounted on 
wooden skids, and the 4 to 12 horsepower on 
steel channels. They are easy to move about 
and to mount on a truck or wagon, as the 
center of gravity is low. They are simple in 





At left: “Reeco” Ericsson hot air pumping engine. At right: “Reeco” direct connected 
gasoline pumping engine 


These hot air engines are made in various 
sizes. The smallest consumes 12 cubic feet of 
gas, or one quart of kerosene or four pounds 
of anthracite coal per hour and lifts 150 
gallons of water to a height of 50 feet. On 
the other hand, when a large quantity of water 





has to be pumped an engine can be obtained 


construction, reliable and efficient, and are 
suitable for all sorts of pumping and power 
purposes. 

Catalogues, detailed information regarding 
special requirements, prices, etc., may be ob 
tained by addressing this firm as above and re- 





questing a copy of their catalogue K-7, 
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An Efficient and Economical Aerial 


Tramway 


ANY conditions in modern industry call 

for the transportation of large quantities 
of materials for comparatively short distances 
where the country is so broken that the 
building of an ordinary surface railroad is 
impracticable. Broad or deep valleys, ravines 
er waterways have to be crossed, yet the 
character of the tonnage may be such that it 
must be carried at very little expense. In 
such cases, if the distance is five miles or 
less, an aerial tramway is usually the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem. The 
initial cost of a cableway of this character 
is relatively small. No grading is neces- 


sary to prepare the road, and no expensive 
rolling stock is required for its equipment. 
The operating cost is reduced to a minimum, 





sired. This mgkes it especially suitable for 
a part of the plant of a large contractor. 

Those desiring further information regard- 
ing this new improved method of aerial 
transportation should communicate with 
The Ambursen Company, Tramway Depart- 
ment, 61 Broadway, New York City, U. 8S. A., 
and ask for Bulletins A and B of the Lawson 
Loop Line Tramways, which will be found 
particularly interesting. 





The Incandescent Gas Lamp 


RTIFICIAL light is one of the necessities 

of modern life that is steadily decreas- 
ing in cost and increasing in quality. The 
new type of lamp that turns the liquid fuel 
into a gas before ignition is an example of 
recent progress in the science of illumination. 
Portable as a candle, perfectly safe, and as 





This double tramway, handling clay to brickyards across a river, is an example of the 
economy of aerial transportation 


for no train crews are needed. Mainte- 
nance is also low, for the elements do far 
less damage to an overhead line than to a 
surface one. The outlays for repairs and re- 
newals, therefore, are almost negligible. 
Among the defects that have been noted 
in aerial tramways are such things as cables 
in one continuous length; a small number 
of long spans causing slack cables; heavy 
_loads in large buckets; a small number of 
heavy loads supported by only two wheels; 
loads overhung on one side causing indirect 
Strain and requiring extra strong towers ; great 
wear on cables at points of rigid support, 
and maximum bending stress. All these 
disadvantages are claimed to be eliminated 
in an improved system of aerial tramway 
that was introduced a few years ago and is 
now in successful operation in many parts 
of the United States and abroad. The lead- 
ing features of this.system are its economical 
initial cost, which is said to be the lowest 
of any on the market at the present time; 
its operation over four light track cables; 
the fact that the cables are in short inde- 
pendent sections, rendering them easy to 
erect and giving much greater strength; the 
large number of short spans employed—long 
spans being used only when absolutely neces- 
sary—giving taut cables and only slight sag; 
the fact that the loads are divided in a num- 
ber of small cars, all supported on four 
wheels; the fact that the loads are carried 
on the center, necessitating only light towers, 
and finally, the fact that the load is lifted 
entirely from the cable at points of support, 
thus doing away with all wear. This style 
of tramway is semi-automatic in loading and 
entirely automatic in unloading. Only one 
man is needed to operate it, with a helper 
for line inspection and oiling. It works 
Satisfactorily on any grade or curvature and 
follows any profile. .It can transport its 
freight in either direction, as required. Be- 
ing portable and in small units this im- 
Proved system can be removed, changed in 
length, relocated and rebuilt as often as de- 





powerful as electricity, it is as much of an 
improvement over the old kerosene lamp as 
that light was over the tallow dip that it 
supplanted. It is the latest step toward 
solving the smaller, but highly important, 





An inverted air-pressure stand lamp 
of 300 candle power 


commercial 
villages and 


problems of dwellings, 
manufacturing plants, 


lighting 
houses, 
towns. 

In many instances, where conditions are 
favorable, very satisfactory results are 
obtained from water power, gas, gasoline or 
hot air engines. In other cases what is 
known as the incandescent vapor gas lamp 
has been found one of the best methods of 


—— nT 


artificial lighting for private houses, halls, 
afés, churches, stores, offices and other 
public or semi-public buildings. It is cheap, 
wonderfully brilliant, absolutely safe, easy 
to care for and in many ways superior to 
electricity, gas, acetylene, kerosene or other 
lighting devices. 

Each lamp is a miniature gas works in 
itself and will give 100 or more candle power 
light. The fact that it can be safely moved 
from place to place imparts to it a con- 
siderable advantage over permament fixtures. 
Other points in favor of the incandescent 
gas lamp are that there is no smoky 
chimney to clean and no wicks to trim; no 
possibility of broken wires or short circuits; 
no frozen gas pipes in the winter. It can 
be turned up or down as easily as an ordi- 
nary kerosene lamp, and when it is ex- 
tinguished there is no unpleasant odor. 

Many people prefer stationary lamps, with 
the fuel supplied from a central station and 
‘for these there is the hollow wire system. 
These wires lead from a pressure tank, which 
'may be located in the basement or any other 
‘point convenient to the lamps. The lamps 
‘can be fastened to the wall or suspended 
from the ceiling and placed any distance 
‘from the source of supply that may be de- 
sired. They can be operated separately or 
|together and be turned off one at a time or 
all at once from the feed valve on the tank, 
| the latter being a very desirable feature when 
‘this kind of a lighting system is installed in 
'a church or public building where there are 
‘a large number of lights. Kerosene is the 
fuel generally used as it is much the cheap- 
est, but if gasoline is preferred it is only 
necessary to change the lamps. The hollow 
wire system of lighting is extremely simple 
to install and the most inexperienced can 
care for it without the slightest danger. 

The incandescent vapor gas lamp is manu- 
factured in an immense number of styles and 
prices. There are lamps of plain design and 
simple construction whose price places them 
within the reach of persons of the most 
moderate means. There are also lamps and 
fixtures so exquisitely designed and finished 
that they adorn the most elaborate mansion. 
Between these two extremes are lamps and 
fittings suitable for every purpose. These 
fixtures are made singly and in clusters, 
either for indoor or outdoor use, and have 











This 300-candle power lamp burns 60 hours 


with one galion of oil 


lamps ranging from 100 to 2,000 candle 
power. The low cost of operation is indicated 
by the guarantee of the manufacturers that 
these lamps will not consume more than 
one quart of common stove gasoline in fif- 
teen hours for each 100 candle power of 
illumination. 





Anyone interested in this wonderful light- 
ing system can learn all about it by writing 
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to The Best Light Company, 222 Hast Fifth 
Street, Canton, Ohio, U. 8S. A., and request- 
ing a copy of their illustrated catalogue. 





The Tractor on the Farm 





VERY day the conduct of the up-to-date 

farm approaches closer to that of a 
factory. The cost of each agricultural opera- 
tion has to be studied carefully and every 
effort exerted to eliminate useless labor and 
unnecessary expense. When the farmer de- 
pended entirely upon the horse, the cost of 
producing a crop was largely a matter of 
guesswork, for no two teams would do the 
same amount of work nor would they con- 
sume the same quantity of food. There has 





a, 


An Avery 18-25-horse power tractor and four-bottom “self lift’ plow is adapted to a 


in any way with agriculture. Those desiring 
copies should write at once to the above 
address. A copy will be sent without charge 
to any part of the world. 





A Valve With Distinctive Features 


HERE is a steadily growing disposition 

- on the part of managers or owners of 
power plants and engineers in favor of the 
exclusive use of what are known as regrind- 
ing valves—that is valves in which provision 
is made for regrinding the disc, seat ring 
and other parts liable to wear—not alone 
because of the great saving in cost, but also 
because of the rapidity and ease with which 
repairs or renewals can be made. The 





farm of any size—large, medium or small 


been a great change in this respect, however, 
since the advent of the tractor engine, which 
is now being used to a steadily increasing 
extent by progressive farmers in every part 
of the world. With one of these machines 
the agriculturist can tell with almost scienti- 
fic accuracy the cost of producing any crop. 
He knows exactly how much ground the 
tractor will plow, harrow or cultivate in a 
given time, and the amount of gasoline or 
other fuel it will consume. These, with 
other known items, enable him, when the crop 
is sold, to ascertain the amount of profit or 
loss on the season’s operations. 

But the advantage of knowing where he 
stands is by no means the principal factor 
in extending the use of the modern tractor. 
The leading feature is the fact, that while 
lowering the cost of production the yield is 
almost invariably increased, thus giving a 
greater profit both ways. This is because 
with a tractor and one or two men a vastly 
greater amount of work can be done than 
with horses or other animals. Also, using a 
tractor, the ground can be plowed to a much 
greater depth than with horses—an advant- 
age which is apparent to every farmer. Be- 
sides this, the farm hands are more contented, 
as the work is made easier and pleasanter— 
a matter of no small importance in most 
localities. At one time it was generally 
thought that the tractor engine could be 
profitably used only on the largest farms, 
but these machines are now made in sizes 
suitable for places of very modest dimen- 
sions. This enables the farmer of moderate 
means to enjoy the benefits of this class of 
machinery, a fact that is being demonstrated 
by the remarkable increase in the use of these 
tractors in all parts of the world. 

The Avery Company, 401 Iowa Street, 
Peoria, Ill., U. S. A., who manufacture au 
extensive line of farm tractors as well as 
motor trucks, have prepared a very inter- 
esting booklet of 60 pages in which phases 
of the farm power question are discussed. 
Many cost tables and comparisons are given 
as well as a large amount of miscellaneous 
information valuable to everyone connected 


“Trenew’’—so-called because every part is 
interchangeable and can be renewed at slight 
expense—is a valve of this class for which 
many claims of superiority are made. 

This valve has a solid body shell cast of 
close-grained iron of great tensile strength, 
with bronze union bonnet trimmings and re- 
grindable renewable disc and seat ring. The 


T 





Sectional view of the “Irenew’”’ Powell re- 
grinding valve which is made in 
many patterns and sizes 


disc and seat ring are made of “Powellium,”’ 
a non-corrosive metal that is much superior 
to bronze, because in addition to being suit- 
able for use with most temperatures of super- 
heated steam, it is not affected by cyanide 
solutions. When it becomes necessary to re- 





grind the disc and seat ring the disconnec- 


tion of the valve from the pipe is not re- 
quired, all that is needed being the unscrew- 
ing of a single hexagonal nut, which allows 
the application of abrasive material and 
enables the work to be done with the mini- 
mum amount of trouble. These valves are 
tested to double their working pressure and 
are fully guaranteed. They are made in 
Globe, Angle, Cross and Check Valve pat- 
terns, screw ends, and in sizes from % inch 
to 2 inches inclusive. 

All particulars and specifications of the 
“Trenew” valves are given in a circular that 
will be sent to any address by the manu- 
facturers, The William Powell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Pumps, Hay Tools and Sprayers 


VERY complete catalogue, the cover of 

which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is published by F. B. Myers & Bro., 
Ashland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. This catalogue fully 
describes a complete line of well and cistern, 
hand, windmill and power pumps, tank pumps, 
pump standards, house standards, house 
pumps, hydro-pneumatic pumps, cylinders, 
working heads, spray pumps of all kinds, etc. 
These pumps have been selected as being 
especially adapted to the export trade. Be- 
sides various kinds of pumps this catalogue 
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Copy of cover to the Myers Pump Catalogue 
No. 52 


shows many useful and up-to-date hay tools. 
A copy of this catalogue, No. 52, will be sent 
to dealers and commission merchants upon 
request. The company also desires to an- 
nounce the publication of a new catalogue 
devoted to their extensive line of spraying 
apparatus. Included therein will be found 
illustrations and descriptions of a_ great 
variety of outfits, ranging from small-sized 
sprayers suitable for the city or suburban 
garden of moderate dimensions to the large 
power-operated affairs designed for the use 
of orchardists operating on the most extensive 
scale. Another feature, and one that adds 
greatly to the value of this catalogue, is 
that it includes authoritative and very com- 
plete directions for the best methods and 
times for spraying the various kinds of 
vegetables and fruits, together with many 
formulas for preparing the fungicides, emul- 
sions and solutions which experience has 
proved to be most efficient for preventing 
damage by insects. Copies of this catalogue 
will be sent without charge to any address 





upon application. 
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A Novel Motor Wheel for Bicycles 


VERYONE who owns a bicycle, as well 
as those who are contemplating the pur- 
chase of either a bicycle or a motorcycle, 
will be interested in the Motor Wheel, re- 
cently placed upon the market by the A. O. 
Smith Company, Export Dept., No. 1040 
Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Motor Wheel, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, consists of an auxiliary 
wheel, mounted on a pneumatic tire, carried 





How the ordinary bicycle is converted into a comfortable and 
safe motorcycle by a Smith motor wheel 


in a frame with motor, magneto, carburetor 
and gasoline tank, and is in fact a complete 
power unit in itself. It is arranged for 
attaching to an ordinary bicycle by means 
of clamps, and at once converts the bicycle 
into a very simple, comfortable and safe 
motorcycle, embodying all the advantages of 
the motorcycle without the undesirable feat- 
ures. The motor wheel as attached elimi- 
nates the possibility of the rider’s clothing 
becoming soiled by oil or grease from the 
motor, while the method of attachment is 
such that the vibration caused by the motor 
is not transmitted to the bicycle, relieving all 
strain on the machine, and permitting use 
of the device in connection with even the 
very lightest built bicycles. The lack of 
vibration is also conducive to a more pleasant 
riding effect. 

The riding and steering are much the same 
as the ordinary bicycle, and no special in- 
struction is required to operate the device. 
To start, ‘the rider simply mounts, pushes 
the pedals around once or twice, moves the 
lever on the handle bar upwards and the 
engine starts immediately. The hand lever 
serves as the controlling device, stopping 
and starting the motor instantly when de- 
sired. 

A speed of 20 miles an hour may be at- 
tained, and the’ wheel will run about 100 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. The weight 
complete is about 50 pounds. 

An ordinary bicycle equipped with a Smith 
Motor Wheel offers a safe and comfortable 
means of transportation, particularly at- 
tractive to ladies and children, as well as 
to business and professional men, whilé its 
convenience, cleanliness and simplicity of 
operation appeals to many people who would 
not invest in any other form of motor 
vehicle. 

Illustrated booklet and prices will be sent 
upon request. 





———— 


American Confectionery Abroad 





STRIKING feature of the steadily ex- 
panding international demand for 
American manufacturers is the remarkable 
increase in the exports of confectionery. A 
number of American manufacturers of con- 
fectionery have for a long time given special 
attention to producing goods for export. In 
catering to this trade they have studied and 
met the requirements of their customers all 








over the worltl, and have devised methods of 
packing their candies so that they can guar- 
antee their arrival at distant: destinations in 
as fresh and perfect condition as when they 
left the factory. 

A notable instance of this feature of the 
confectionery trade was seen when what are 
known as “Cocoanut Ices’? made their appear- 
ance. The base of this confection is pure 
sugar into which is incorporated finely 
shredded cocoanut, and the mixture then 


cooked, flavored and so treated by experts 





an equally extensive field of use in the manu- 
facture of men’s flannel shirts. This firm 
also produces a varied line of wool flannels. 
Some of these are for ladies’ underskirts, 
while others are designed for athletic suits, 
and still others for such underwear as is 
worn by workers in mines, steel mills, gas 
houses, etc. 

With the exception of Shetland and knitted 
shawls, this concern makes a complete line 
of wraps of this description, from small 
shawls to those of fine wool. They come in 
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until it is transformed into sweetmeat that 
is new, original and delightful. The new 
candy appears to be especially adapted for 
export, as warm weather affects it very 
slightly, and samples sent abroad have al- 
ready resulted in an astonishing number of 
orders from such countries as the Philippine 
Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Venezuela, Cuba, Porto Rico, San 
Domingo, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa and Argentina. ‘Cocoanut Ices’”’ are 
put up in 19-pound pails and in 5-pound boxes 








The motor wheel makes bicycling easy and attractive, par- 
ticularly to women and children 


a full range of colors, both plain and in pat- 
terns. Steamer and automobile rugs also 
constitute an important part of _ their 
products. 

Superiority in materials used and in 
methods of manufacture are among the ad- 
vantages claimed by this firm. The latest 
and most efficient machinery is used, and the 
most skilled operatives are employed in every 
department. This insures the maximum 
production, a corresponding economy in cost, 
and enables the selling prices to be placed 
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Cocoa ices are packed in 19-pound pails and 5-pound bowes. The “Orystal A” label is a 


brand of caramels that 


and the manufacturers guarantee that they 
will reach any part of the world in perfect 
condition. Merchants handling this class of 
merchandise would do well to write the 
American Caramel Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
U. 8S. A., for prices and other particulars 
regarding ‘“‘Cocoanut Ices” and other special- 
ties which they produce in great variety. 





Cotton-Wool Fabrics, Shawls and 
Rugs 





HE many varieties of popular-priced 

fabrics, made of cotton warp and wool 
filling, manufactured by Maier, Morton & 
Browne, 59 Leonard Street, New York City, 
U. S. A., are used in a wide diversity of 
men’s and women’s garments. Some weaves 
are employed largely in ladies’ skirts and 
suits and in children’s dresses; others find 


is popular everywhere 


on an unusually favorable basis for the re- 
tail distributor. 

The firm will be very glad to submit 
samples of their piece goods to prospective 
purchasers. In shawls and steamer rugs 
they will welcome sample orders, no matter 
how small—even for a single article—in order 
to show the desirability of their line. Shawls 
run from 16c. each, for shoulder shawls, to 
$5 or $6 each for the very heavy kinds and 
for steamer and automobile rugs. If in- 
quirers will specify the requirements of their 
local markets, it will be appreciated. The 
manufacturers are prepared to meet in every 
way possible the views of their present and 
prospective clients regarding weaves, colors, 
patterns, etc., in their line, and will be 
pleased to submit estimates for any products 
within the capabilities of their machines. 
They are familiar with packing for export, 
and any directions in this or any other 
respect will be scrupulously complied with. 
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Harness, Saddles and Specialties 


HE catalogue and price list illustrating 

and otherwise describing the harness, 
harness parts, horse collars, sweat pads, 
riding saddles, leather novelties, fly nets and 
saddlery made by Benjamin Young Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. 8. A., is one of 
the largest, most comprehensive and inter- 
esting commercial publications issued by any 
manufacturer. It contains 710 pages of prac- 
tically the same size as the INTERNATIONAL 
Review; it is an inch thick and weighs a 
little more than four pounds. Of harness 
alone it gives complete data regarding some 
50 different styles and covers very nearly 
the entire field in this line. In saddles, 11 
distinct types are shown. 

In each of these more than 60 divisions 
of harness and saddles are many different 
patterns or variations of each typical pat- 
tern. This gives such a wide selection to 
choose from that a dealer in any part of 
the world may find not only the exact re- 
quirements of his local trade, but also novel- 


ties that may meet with favor, and, when 





The short tug hack harness is handsome, 
durable and not expensive 


introduced, exceed the popularity of lines 
that have been long established. 

In the single strap shaped breast collar 
harness there are 28 kinds, and a dozen other 
varieties of single strap harness, ranging 
from those used where heavy loads are to 
be drawn to the light weight affairs for 
ponies and trotting horses. In double harness 
there is even a greater number of varieties, 
some for draught purposes, some for smart 
carriage turnouts and others for general 
farm use. 

In saddles the principal types are: double 
rig—meaning two girths to tie on the near 
side and buckle on the off side, or, in the 
cheaper grades, to tie on both sides—this 
style is oftenest seen in stock saddles; 
three-quarter single rig—meaning one girth 
to tie on both sides with ring or rigging 
placed directly under the stirrup strap, 
through which the stirrup strap passes; 
center fire single rig—one girth to tie on 


Leather cuffs are everywhere essential to 
rider’s outfit 











A “Uno” riding saddle, flower stamped and 
border embossed 


both sides, ring of rigging set in center, mak- 
ing the draft equal forward and back ; Spanish 
single rig—which means one girth to tie on 
the near side and to buckle on the off side 
with ring of rigging set about one inch 
farther back than on the double rig. 


a Toe-covered stirrups are preferred 
by many who are much in 
the saddle 















About 70 different styles of saddles are 
listed and described in this big catalogue. 
They are known as the “Uno” line of riding 
saddles. They are all designed by men who 
have spent most of their lives on horseback— 
men of the Great Plains of western America, 
of the Argentine Pampas, of the English hunt- 
ing fields, of everywhere, in fact, where the 
riding is hard and fast and the saddle has to 
be always comfortable and dependable. These 
saddles are most elaborate in some patterns— 
embossed leather with the rider’s monogram 
or name and address, and gay with all the 
trappings that the most fastidious or elegant 
could desire. In addition there is a great 
variety of riding equipment; lariats, bridles, 
many kinds of stirrups, saddle pockets, cow- 
boy saddle blankets, spurs, chaparejos, leather 
cuffs, hatbands, belts, rifle scabbards and 
pistol holsters, 

Not only does this manufacturer make 
everything in the way of furnishings for the 
carriage or riding horse, but also a long line 
of ornaments and specialties, such as car- 
riage lamps, wagon covers, display racks for 
harness and rugs, feed bags, polishes and 
dressings, horse remedies, brushes, curry- 
combs, whips, tools, trunks, traveling bags, 
etc. 

The Benjamin Young Company are whole- 
sale manufacturers. They do not sell at 
retail or to “barn shops,” no matter how 
large buyers they are, or to mail order houses, 
while they strive to protect the retail 
dealer in every way. Distributors of this 
line will do well to communicate with Ben- 
jamin Young Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A., outline their requirements and ob- 
tain this catalogue with a view of estab- 
lishing business relations that may become 
mutually advantageous. 
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Machinery for Handling Earth and 
Stone 


HB immense earth moving enterprises that 
have been undertaken and accomplished 
in the last few years have necessitated the 
perfection of equipment for the handling of 
material with the greatest possible rapidity 
and the most rigid economy. Among other 
things, they have brought about the develop- 
ment of the dump car to a high state of effi- 
ciency. ‘This is particularly exemplified in 
the cars manufactured by the Western 
Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Illinois, U. 8S. A 
The manufacturers assert that there is 
nothing on the market that can compare 
with the Western car in points of economical 
operation, quality of material used, freedom 
from derailment, durability and superiority 
of mechanical design in general, including 
steep dumping angle, wide discharge opening, 
automatic side doors, ete. 

Dangers of derailment are minimized, not 
only while being dumped, but in running 
between the pit and dump, by the construc- 
tion of the trucks and wheels, and by the 
fact that the weight of the load is not thrown 
against the side of the car in dumping. 

The bed of the car is pivoted longitudinally 
in the center over the draft beams, and will 
dump on either side. When dumping, the 
hinges, bolted to the center sill under the 
bed, rock on the pedestal castings which are 
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the door from dropping with the bed. Bither 
side opens as the car is dumped and closes 
as the bed is returned to an upright position 
both automatically and instantly. In some 
other types of cars the side doors will not 
release until about the time the bed reaches 


A 12-yard car in dumped position. 


the dumping angle. This is a serious fault, 
as the whole load, when it moves, strikes 
the side of the car. This frequently throws 
the car off the track, unless it is held there 
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Cutting a ditch with a New Western Reversible Steel Road Machine 


bolted to the draft beams. The arms oper- 
ating the doors work automatically. When 
the bed of the car is tipped, the toggle strikes 
a plate fastened to the car frame and holds 





by levers or chains. On account of the large 
opening for discharge on the Western cars, 
and the acute dumping angle, anything that 
can be loaded will clear the side board in 








dumping. Heavy rocks and boulders or frozen 
earth in large masses can be handled easily. 

The standard gauge for the 14% and 1\- 
yard cars is 24 inches; for the 2-yard, 30 
inches; 3 and 4-yard and the double-truck 
8-yard, 36 inches; 6-yard and larger (except 





Vote steep dumping angle and wide discharge opening 


S-yard) 4 feet, 8% inches. The gauges of the 
cars, however, can be varied to meet the 
particular requirements of different customers. 

These cars are used by railways, con- 
tractors and others all over the world. The 
12 and 18 2-3-yard Western cars made some 
remarkable records in the economical hand- 
ling of material in the excavation of the 
Panama Canal. They are used in the great 
iron mines in the Great Lakes region of the 
United States in stripping the overburden 
from the ore beds, in the Florida phosphate 
fields and on practically every great con- 
struction work in America. 

The air dump car, which is one of this 
company’s specialties, is particularly adapted 
to large operations. Practically all the cost 
of unloading the ordinary railroad cars, par- 
ticularly when done by hand shovelers, is 
saved. A train of cars can be dumped direct 
from the locomotive. The sole crew required 
consists of the engineer, fireman and dump- 
man. The operation takes only a few seconds, 
and the cars in a train can be dumped on 
straight tracks or on curves and on any 
grade—one at a time or all at the same 
time—all on one side, or part on one side and 
part on the other. 

This company also are large manufac- 
turers of plows, scrapers, dump wagons and 
road machinery. Their line is fully described 
in their catalogues, which may be obtained 
by addressing the company as above indicated. 
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WHOLESALE JEWELRY CATALOGUE D 


Over 900 pages 
Sent You Free and Postpaid 


This big catalogue illustrates our 
complete and immense line of 
jewelry, watches, clocks, diamonds, 
silver and gold goods, hollow ware, 
plated goods, emblems, pens, opti- 
cal goods, ivory and leather goods, 
umbrellas, canes, pipes, novelties, 


We absolutely guarantee every 
article of merchandise we offer 
you. Our enormous sales enable 


us to quote you the lowest prices. 
You will find this catalogue of the 
greatest value to you. It is a veritable 
storehouse of information. We will 
gladly mail it free of charge and all 
carriage costs, on receipt of your let- 


ter, to any a ealer or mer- 
chant only. rite for ay. 
Wallenstein, Mayer & Co. 


33-37 East Fourth St., 
Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 





Dealers, 














FULTON BusiNESS Printina OUTFITS 


The Most Perfect Rubber Type Manufactured 
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All Stam 
find “FULTON SPECIALTIES” a profitable and steadily selling line. 
Special catalogues of Sign Markers can Business Outfits, Stamp Pads, 
Dating and Numbering Stamps, etc., now in press. 
Careful and Prompt Attention to Export Orders 


FULTON RUBBER TYPE CO., Ltd., Elizabeth, N. J., U.S.A. 








We are now manu- 
facturing our 
Business Outfits by a 
new process, produc- 
ing the sharpest face, 
most resilient rubber 
and uniform cutting 
of any rubber type 
made. A large varie- 
ty of styles and sizes, 
a ery in either pol- 
hed , leather- 
ette or card board 
xes. 


Catalogue showing 
many new styles will 
be sent upon request. 


ACCENTS, ETC., FOR 
ANY LANGUAGE 


So 
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Stationers and Toy Department Managers will 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
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4 N 
NATURE’S EXPOSITION \ 
N 
AND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND \ F 
: Ve 
Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys \ 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs N 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons , 
Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees } 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 





For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive Booklets ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line - - 1915 - - First in Safety 
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a eee Elegance, Comfort and Strength is Guaranteed 


rwe gered “WERINA QUANTIEME” ||| > T> 2... PD 


Our New Watch “NERINA UATE” wit large second hand at the center CORSETS 


1. Runs 8 days on a single win 
2. It oss the day 7 the week — 4 the month on separate dials. 
3. Hasaleng central hand marking 5ths of a second on a large dial. 


HIS great novelty 
is the most re- 
markable creation in 
watchmakers’ art and 
possesses valuable ad- 
vantages over all 
watches running only 
24 hours. 


It has a chronometer 
movement of the 
straight anchor escape- 
ment type, with visible 
balance wheel; Bre- 
guet hair spring and 
compensated balance 
wheel mounted on fine 
jewels. 


Delivered imme- 
diately, together 
with official certi- 
ficate of good run- 
ning and a five year 








guarantee. 
PRICES 
No. 1—Oxidized steel, No. 2—Pure nickel, No. 3—Sterling silver, 
Plain case, Polished case, Engine-turned case, 
$10.00 $11.00 $12.00 


Delivered transportation and duty paid in any country, against price of 
style wanted. Address orders for the New “ NERINA QUANTIEME” 
Watches (trade mark registered) to 

















Office International Des Nouvelles Montres “8 Jour sg” The best brand | in the world, Highest Awards at all Expositions. 
90 RUE DU SAINT ESPRIT LIEGE, BELGIUM Paris 1900. Brussels 1910. Turin 1911. 
Cable Address: LEOPHILIP—LIEGE. MANUFACTURES ROYALES DE CORSETS PD 
Selling agents and correspondents wanted in all parts of the world 130 Boulevard de la Senne, Brussels, Belgium 
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Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Specialties and Toys. 
HE successful merchant studies both the 


actual and possible requirements of his 
eustomers. He reads assiduously the adver- 


tisements and catalogues of the goods he is 


YW 


N 
Ya" 2 a 
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4 toy automobile gives children more pleasure 
than a real one 


interested in. A manufacturer’s catalogue 
is a record of industrial achievement. It 
offers, free of charge to the merchant, a 
wealth of information and suggestion that 
he can turn to profitable account if he will. 
It shows the improvements that have been 
made in things that have been commercially 





established and tells of devices that have 
been originated to supply new wants. 

The 250-page catalogue just issued by the 
Arcade Manufacturing Company is an ex- 
ample of how interesting a work of this 
sort can be. In it are shown some 700 hard- 
ware specialties, such as coffee mills, house 
furnishings, cork pullers, bar supplies, 
woodenware and toys—products that for 
two score years have been factors in the 
success of thousands of merchants all over 
the world. 

Nearly 40 different types of hand coffee 
mills are described in this catalogue. Every- 
one who uses coffee realizes that the bean 
loses its aroma quickly after it has been 
ground, if exposed to the air. The best results 
are obtained from freshly ground coffee. 
These mills are of so many sizes and patterns 
that they meet every possible requirement. 

There are mops in ten different patterns, 
spice cabinets, salt boxes, medicine cabinets, 
towel rollers and a variety of other things 
in woodenware that are kitchen conveniences. 
In cork pullers, lemon squeezers, bottle 
openers, ice picks, door checks and springs, 
trucks, stove and household hardware, ham- 
mers, nut crackers, etc., there is a great 
diversity of styles to select from. 

Children’s toys constitute a large propor- 
tion of this firm’s output. Among the play- 
things are shooting gallery targets, stilts, 
wagons, pile drivers, sawmills, lawn mowers, 
carpenters’ sets, garden tools, pumps, wheel- 





barrows, and other things that boys delight 
in. For the girls there are miniature cook- 
stoves, coffee mills, clothes racks, ironing 
outfits, doll furniture, doll carriages, banks 
and many other toys that are both useful 
and amusing. Nearly all these toys are for 
practical use. The pumps raise water; the 
cookstoves can be used for cooking; the 
banks hold money securely. One of these toy 
banks has on the top a dial pointing to 12 
o’clock noon, and on the sides 24 dials show- 





First lessons in gardening are learned with 
toys 


ing the time in 24 different: cities through- 
out the world when it is noon in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Every merchant should have a copy of this 
catalogue. To insure its reaching its destina- 
tion the company prefers that printed busi- 
ness stationery giving clearly the complete 
address be used in writing for it. Requests 
should ask for Catalogue No. 25, and should 
be directed to the Arcade Manufacturing 
Company, Freeport, Illinois, U.'S. A. 
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MIRA 


DETACHABLE 


/ ROWBOAT MOTOR 


nae in Fi nee 


Advanced Design 
Extra Quality Construction 


Large properly proportioned motor; three- 
All motors salt water equipped 


A ffiliated Manufacturers Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Magneto 
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The Fame of the 


Steinway 


the Piano by which all others are measured 
and judged, is not merely a local or national 
It is international, universal, world-wide, 
and is the recognition, in the strongest possible 
manner, of a work of art that is in its line un- 
equalled and unrivalled. 


@ From its inception the Steinway Piano has 
been known as THE BEST PIANO, without 
qualification and without limitation. 


Prices range from $550 to $1600 in American 
gold, f. o. b. New York 


Catalogue on Application. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 











STEINWAY HALL 
East 14th Street, New York 

































MARINE IRON WORKS 


DEPARTMENT F, CHICAGO. 


» Marine Machinery, Steam or Gasoline 


Steel Boats Bullit for Shipment in Sections 


iii., U. S.A. 





WRITG FOR CATALOGUE 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


Patented Hardware Specialties 
Recognized as STANDARD all over the World 


MEAT AND FOOD CHOPPERS 
(SF TINNED“&} 


38 Sizes and Styles for Hand, Steam and Electric Power 


No. 5, Family size 
No. 10, Restaurant size 
No. 20, Butchers’ size 


Rapid Grinding and 
Pulverizing Mills 


45 Sizes and Styles for 
Hand, Steam and Electric 


Especia'ly adapted for grinding Corn, 
heat, Rye, Coffee, Salt, Bark, 
also Grain for Poultry 
Fruit, Wine and Jelly 
Press 
(@ Tinned” =. 


Pulverizers, Family sizes 


Raisin and Grape Seeder 
Ce tinnep @@ 


Sausage Stuffers and 
Lard Pressers 


No. 36, Size for Families, $15 per doz. 


Cold Handle Sad Irons 


No. 15, 2 quarts. 
Japanned, $4.50 

No. 25, 4 quarts, 
Japanned, $5.50 

No. 35, 8 quarts, 
Japanned, $7.00 


No. E 50, Nickel Plated.. . 7 per set 
No. E 55, Plain Polished.. 


Send for our latest Sataleane illustrating and 5 icing M eat aa Food 
Choppers, — Grinding and Pulverizing s, Bone, Shell and 
Corn Mills, Sausage Stuffers and Lard dong Fruit, Wine and 

Jell ey Lawn Sprinklers, Raisin and Gra 
Handle Sad Irons and Polishing Irons, Etc., Etc. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR COMMISSION MERCHANT 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 








TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


E design telephone equipment for 
rural lines, big city exchanges, 
municipal service, intercommuni- 

cating service, private extension lines, rail- 
road work, mines, government service— 
practically every branch of telephone 
service. 


The best recommendation we offer for 
our equipment is service. Our motto is 
““Useis the Test.”’ Give us atrial. Send for 
bulletins to-day mentioning this magazine, 














KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTS | 
ROBERT LITTLE & CO. 


10 Castlereagh Street - - 





Sydney, Australia 





Specialize in Export of Canned 


and Frozen Meats, Butter, 
Tallow, Flour, Hides and Skins 





Codes: Al, AB C, 


Cables: ‘‘Little,’’ Sydney Western Union 





BANKERS—London Bank of Australia Ltd. 
London and Sydney 




















IODOSALIN 


PREPARED BY 


VETTOR PISANI 
NAPLES, ITALY 


Invaluable tor the treatment of Arteriosclerosis and Arthri- 
tism, Careais Arthritis, Gout, Obesity, Diabetes, as well as ef 


Affections 
THE HEART THE STOMACH 
THE LIVER 


THE KIDNEYS 
THE BLADDER THE INTESTINES 





AWARDS 
Im 1907, Brussels, Antwerp, London, Paste, Ostend, Maédrié 
Prize with Gold M 


ran 
Ia 1908, Rome, Genoa, Berlin (Hygienic Institute) 
edal wi Hono 1 


h rary Diploma 
In 1908, Physicai-Chemical Academy of Italy 
Gold - al of the t Class 
1908, CARLSBAD 
Grand Diploma of Honor, Cross and Gold M 
Brussels international Exhibitio ee 
Grand Diploma and Gold M 
Turin International Exhibition, 1911 
Grand Diploma and Gold Medal 





GENERAL AGENTS 


NCE—Pharmacie Normale, 17-19 Rue Drouot, Paris. © 
SWITZERLAND. Dect. Tissiéres, 2 Rue d’Italie, VEVEY. 
SPAIN—G. Alberto Pizzo, Calle Claris 56, Barcelona. 
PORTUGAL-—Curie] & Deligant, 156 Rua dos Sapateiroa, 


Lisboa. 4 
AUSTRIA—_Vidall & Vardabasso, i Via V. Bellini, Trieste. — 
aoe DA—Amédée Bartholo, Valet 
EGY PT—O. es ee Place de Opéra, Cairo, Alexandria. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Je Mn, 496-8 West Broadway New York. 
CUBA—Manuel Johnson, Obispo 63-66. Habana. 
BRAZIL—Barberis & Monesi, SANTOS, Sao Paulo, Rio de 


Janeiro 
ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, | gta iat Monaco, Calle — 
Viamonte 871, Buenos Aire 4 
EBZUEBLA—V. Carrieri, Pajaritos a Mercaderes 31, 
Feats. 


CHILE, PHRU—A. Petrizsio, Huerfanos 1020, 4 

PANAMA—A. Papilio & Co., Front & 10th inves N. 

TUNIS—Stefano perros, 19 Rue d@’Allemagne, Paris. , 

INDIA—Pandi yg Ram & Sons, Lahore. 

GREECE—R. Schaal & Co., Athens. 

Cerrespondence with first-class houses and Agents with 
questionable references solicited frem countries 
we are not yet represented in. 











Please mention DUN’S REVIEW when writing to Advertisers, and give ADDRESS IN FULL, including Province and Country. 4 
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